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/. The Problem of the 'Silvae* 

The problem of Statius' e Silvae 5 may be seen as one of limited, or minority, 
concern. Even among professional Latinists, devotees, not to say readers, are 
tew and far between, and there has been little encouragement of - or indeed 



The text of Marastoni (1970*) has been primarily used in preparing this paper, but others 
nIL^°r consulted: notabl 7 Vollmer (1898), Klotz (191 P), Mozley (1928), Frere 
(1944) Traglia/Arico (1980) and (for book II) van Dam (1984). Marastoni is not 
inevitably followed and, for the sake of brevity, textual problems are mentioned only 
where relevant to the discussion. 
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attempt at - popularisation among those whose interest in the ancient world 
is of a modest and general kind. This tells us more, perhaps, about the tastes 
and prejudices of our own day than about Statius' virtues or vices. Neither 
his pieces d'occasion nor his epics have proved really congenial to Romantic (or 
post-Kantian) approaches nor to the kinds of analysis and interpretation we 
loosely associate with New Criticism. Often lambasted as a frigid writer, Statius 
will always be a frost for those with certain preconceived notions about poetry 
and what they have a right to expect from it. 

To speak of the problem of the 'Silvae' is in a sense to reduce them to 
something tiresome in need of a solution; and, for most readers, the effort ot 
finding such a solution is circumvented by ignoring Statius altogether The real 
problem is of style and theme. Many have been prepared to concede that Statius 
is excellent in his chosen area; but somehow his excellence fails to grip. Such 
people simply do not want to read poems of the sort Statius wrote or at least 
not written in the way he chose. Excellence, duly conceded, .s left to admire 
itself, a Narcissus without a pool. . 

Interpretations of poetry reveal first of all the attitudes of the interpreter. 
The text can suffer as a result of such interposed ministrations. Statius Silvae 
do not respond well to the critic's (supposed) art because modern minds tor the 
most part find it hard to adapt to them and find a proper level of sympathy. 
Endeavours to wrest Statius by violent means or sophistry into a more recognis- 
able and acceptable posture are doomed to failure. But the text rema.ns_ A 
different approach is needed. This must eschew any spirit of evangelism which 
imputes aesthetic sin to those who do not enjoy reading Statius (and such there 
will always be). The best for which we can strive is to give a partial account ot 
what is in the Statian text for those who care to expose themselves to it: and o 
what is not, so that hopes will not be raised in vain. Th.s is the provision of 
a sketch map for travellers. It can indicate mountains and valleys roads and 
rivers, major features of the terrain: but it cannot instil a love for the andscape 
or a desire for thorough exploration. It is also useful to know that there s a 
difference between venturing into the tropics and touring in more temperate 
zones, if only so that we may dress accordingly. 



//. Diction and Action 

In the last twenty-five years or so, the 'Silvae' have beer ^subjected 1 to ^ 
variety of investigations. They have been examined from ^torical polmca and 
social points of view. Evidence from archaeology has been adduced for the 
poems about buildings and other artefacts The structure of die books and 
the individual poems" their connexions with epideictic *^™ ^,?£™ 
have been scrutinised. The use of mythology, so ^tasteful to Nisaro 1 34) 
has been debated. Yet attention to the 'Silvae' as poetry, and particularly 
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Statius' language and style (if such a distinction can be sustained) has been 
comparatively infrequent. 2 

All poets are, however, creatures of the word. In them, lexis, diction or 
the manner of writing, is inextricably enmeshed with praxis, here defined as the 
whole action of a poem, whether narrational (diegetic) or not. The two are 
conjoined as text, which is materially static (marks on a page) but subject to 
an indeterminably large, if not infinite, number of readings, none of which may 
be regarded as canonical. As text, lexis and praxis, the words and what they 
c telF, cannot be separated; for if the action of a poem is c tokT in words, words 
are equally its only action. Without a scrupulous regard (reverentia) for the 
inscribed text, we run the risk of losing it altogether and of putting in its place 
something different, and of less worth. 

Readers of Statius have often missed or been baffled by his manner. Many, 
like H. E. Butler (1909) and C. W. Mendell (1967), have seen in his lexis a 
kind of distraction from his praxis. Parallels might be drawn with the Euphuists 
or with Gongora. Statius' praxis, like theirs, is felt to be obscured by preciosity 
and pedantic doctrina, if not "a doctrine of pedantry". 3 To some, though they 
might not openly confess it, the 'Silvae' are mere curiosities of literature. As 
poems, they languish and fade. The text disappears under the supplements of 
scholarly exegesis and excursus. Useful though these often are, it is always the 
text itself, shorn of accretions, that remains for appraisal. 

But to define the manner of Statian textuality is by no means simple. 
Whatever categorisation is made, an elusiveness continues. Our perceptions, 
like our sensibilities, are not final. Statius may emerge as alien, but it is not a 
wholly wasted effort to compel ourselves to read what is strange and hard, to 
consider a poetic language and style that appears more foreign than that of 
better-known Roman poets, for whom familiarity has bred content with some- 
times, admittedly, reductive interpretations. 

The word manner has been deliberately chosen to recall mannerism, a 
categorising term that has been applied quite often to Statian lexis. 4 The trans- 
ference to literature of a term originally (though not exclusively) applied to the 
visual arts, and only in relatively recent times, is open to attack. 5 Terms are, 
all the same, made for man. In a real sense, visual art-forms are no less text than 
written {ut poesis pictura), for they enter the human mind only when what is 
presented to the eye is rendered into words. 6 A picture is a description of a 
picture (ekphrasis), just as a poem is a description of a poem (metaphrasis), for 

2 Recent bibliographies for the 'Silvae* may be found in Camb.Hist.Class.Lit., Vol. II (1982) 
875; Hardie (1983) 242-250; van Dam (1984) 509-528; the notes to this paper main- 
tain a rigid economy. 

3 ^f P hn T is borrowed from D. W. and V. R. Foster (1973) 24 (in relation to Gongora 
and the baroque 5 ). 

4 nq8^ g '' - CANCIK (1%5) 38_40; BURCK (1971); VESSEY < 1973a ) 7 " H; VERSTRAETE 

5 Cf., e.g., Johnson (1970) 124-125; van Dam (1984) 6 

Heidegger (1935, 1971) 72-73; cf. Genette (1982) 30-31: ". . . non-linguistic objects 
actually become sigmfiers only insofar as they are duplicated or relayed by language . . ." 
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the logos they might be held to embody is never fully present but always veiled 
deferred and different. In each case, the text survives any individual act ot 
describing, including that which the visual or verbal artefact necessarily makes 
of itself. Statius himself, at Silvae V. 1.1-16, makes an elaborate comparison 
between the plastic artist and the poet, to the detriment of the former; though 
their aims are similar, the poet can better endow his subject with immortality. 
Words live forever, whereas mortalis honos, agihs quern dextra laborat (lUj. 



///. The Statian Manner 

The term 'mannerism' may be retained - provisionally, and not implying 
a rigid developmentalism or periodicity - in so far as it serves to .fix, as a matter 
of convenience - the character of a poem's description of itself. (For description 
here we might freely write inscription, in that the very act of inscr f n S> ™f m f 
marks, attacking an defending with the spur or spear of style,* is the method ot 
description and its only substance.) A concept of mannerism - tha .pom ted 
style, able to wound and be wounded - embraces, therefore, not only what 
idiosyncratic in the Statian text but also what, at one and the same time, separates 
it from and unites it to its predecessors. . „..,i;,,;„n r»f a 

For mannerism has often been seen as a reaction against or rep^auon of a 
preceding classicism. There are difficulties in such a view, but it "««*??£ 
of utility- A poet like Statius is in a way threatened and oppressed by a trad uon 
that has become normative as a (received) criterion of excell ence So » ™* »£ 
overwhelmed by its pressures and rejecting a servile conformity the po c : pr£ 
duces work which is" in retrospective comparison .abnormal dev,nt. In «h» 
instance, the process was - to some degree - accelerated by tne 
Roman poet was altogether free from mannerist traits,- and these ende^c, s 
could accordingly be developed and intensified without m f l ^ n JJl^ s 
or absolute break with tradition. Indeed, mannerism restates the p *, ^rewrites 
it; it is essentially renovatory, not revolutionary. But it is tne disuittg ««ngand 
disorienting renewal of artists whose attention, amounting almost "J*££»^ 
is concentrated on particular facets of the past rather than on any attempt 
seen as certain of failure - to recreate it in all its details. 

7 For Statius' approach to the visual arts see ^^fZjtr^xamen, le pesant d>»n 

8 Cf. Derrida (1979) 37: « La question du style, c est wu,oh 

objet pointu . . . » 777—278 

9 Vessey (1973a) 10-11; but cf. Levy (1975) 50-51, - knd themse lves to the 

10 Verstraete (1983) 196; certain features of the Latin lang g asive influence 

mannerist' idiom by their nature - but more important was y ^ ^^ 

from the earliest period of Hellenistic writers, many of whom mg 
mannerists' (cf. Vessey [1970b] 129-130). a lace sec0 nd to Virgil 

11 Statius himself, in the concluding lines of the thebaic! , a y r mn 
(XII. 816-817); he eschews hexameters for his genethliacon for the 
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This disintegration, fragmenting prior to restoration in another form, bred 
extremism. Each word of the text, in isolation, as part of a syntactic group or 
within a whole poem, is pressed up to, and then beyond, the limit of meaning, so 
that even after detailed analysis the whole sense often remains beyond our 
grasp. 12 This might, of course, be said of all poetry, for poetry has little place 
for policies of moderation. In the mannerist, however, even the comforting 
illusion of objective referentiality and textual closure are missing; his simplicity - 
for that guise too may be adopted, like Marie- Antoinette in milkmaid's garb - 
is no less tortuous and assumed than his most studied moments. The jeu de 
mots reaches no conclusion; the ball is always in play. 

Mannerism is, indeed, partly a cult of the ludic in language. Games with 
words are constantly played: but there are no rules. Readers may participate if 
and how they wish or, by standing aside, lose contact with what is trans/enacted, 
dismissing the lusus as eccentricity or perversity. In Latin, Ovid is the prime 
example of a poet whose language is always at play; the sport both amazes and 
shocks, markedly akin to Susan Sontag's presentation of 'Camp' writing. 13 
Ovid more than any other writer made the appearance of a mannerism like that 
of Statius inevitable: which is not to designate Statius an Ovidianus poeta in any 
formalised sense. But neither in Ovid nor in Statius can we equate the ludic with 
the purely trivial nor does it restrict its operations to kinds of poetry that 
conventionally lack grandeur and gravity. 14 Ovid is as playful, as 'Camp' in the 
'epic' 'Metamorphoses 5 and even in his poems of exile as in the 'Amores' and 
e Ars\ Statius' fascination with and bewitchment by the ludic manifest no less 
in an epicedion than in treatments of a bath-house or a curiously shaped tree. 

We may adumbrate some characteristics of mannerism that pervade the 
Statian text. They are not, in any real way, discrete, but are always woven 
together, compresent. Three may be particularly identified: 

1. A surfeiting or overvaluation of the individual word (phrase, concept) 
by such means as association (intra- and intertextual) and by shifts in sense 
and usage. 

2. What Arnold Hauser has designated metaphorism, or lexical and 
conceptual substitutionalism, often based on correspondence and analogy, which 
"derives from a sense of life that apprehends everything as being in a state of 
permanent change and interaction". 15 Closely, or antinomically, related to this is: 

3. Again following Hauser, 'concettism', the constant pursuit of the 
'conceit' or 'point', often, but not always, based on paradox. 16 (A metaphor can, 
clearly, also be 'conceited'.) 

potui maiorem tanti auctoris habere reverentiam quam quod laudes eius dicturus hexa- 
metros meos timm (II praef.). Such self-disparagements are themselves 'mannerisms'. 

12 Cf. Williams (1976) 225: "... it is particularly characteristic of Statius to push to a 
further extreme a bold locution used by a predecessor . . ."; van Dam (1984) 9. 

13 Vessey (1976) 107-109. 

14 Ibid. 93-94. 

15 Hauser (1965) 295. 

6 Ibid. 297-298: "Concettism is a virtuoso play on words and ideas used to create a sense 
of distance from the banal and to make the commonplace seem rare and exquisite and 
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All three features should and must be viewed together, for a coat of many 
colours is still one coat. They need, too, to be seen as extending beyond pure 
logodaedaly to all the Elizabethans understood by Wit (of winch they saw Ov.d 
as acknowledged master, with a "sweet witty and conceited style ) or jGracian 
by apuleza." In this type of writing we find a blending d mgenum and «* 
(44 are in any case monozygotic twins not distant cousins). Intellect and 
dexterity with words conjoin in a quest for the elegant, the clever and the 

Everything is subject to Wit. Any distinction between natural and artificial 
is blurXr rfjected/just as analogy and paradox may «fj^^^ 
many, harmonious and discordant by turns, the P^^£"^ bI ^ 
and of capricious Fortune. Though no poetry is free from such ^pubions wh h 
inhere in the rhetoricity and intertextuality of discourse itself , the ^nnen« 
adopts as his own and exploits what is latent in the work of his predecessors, so 
that it becomes patent - and then hidden again. L^, jrnun . thoueh 

The essence of mannerism is the transition from hen tc £«^ hou f 
its representatives may recognise that not only gold g litters they ™ne hdess see 
gleaming surfaces as preferable to matt ones. Grammar becomes glamour In 
ages which cherish the ideal of linguistic restraint and economy ^d look to 

pltry for intellectual, even moral, ^^lts,TZ^^ 
cleverness rather than pretensions to profundity holds sway, ma , w 
Japanese gift, in which the wrapping is more elaborate and cos ly h the 
contents of the package. But if such dreams are foregone, it soor em«p5 
one cannot diJe gifffrom wrapping, ^^^^t^^ 
recalled that, for the poet in relation to his past and tor the reaaer 
text, the donnee is always already the recue. 



IV. Domains of Discourse 

The three aspects of mannerism that we have n*ned m«st^ jO*»d 
from reading. Before that, however, some other points req 
for mannerism makes itself felt not only in details but in all parts ^.^ 
It may be viewed as the strategy of a whole campaign, not ^mere y 

One effect, springing from all three tendencies "J^*?^ they 
into full or final relation with each other or with the envir ^^ ^ ^ 

are situated. This is not to be understood as lack ot unity v / h 

an overdetermined or surfeited unity); but coherence resides in contin 

the single and readily mtelligible compared and sophisticated." For Statins' penchant 
for paradox, van Dam (1984) 8. . , p ARK ER (1977) 8ff., 30ff. 

» For an excellent mtroduction both to 'Wit' and agudeza see 1a 
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and movement, in the carmen as perpetuum, in an abundance of sense that 
always overflows the containing vessel. 

Further, the domains of mannerist texts are deeply estranged or 'alienated 3 
from any external referents that may claim for themselves (for actions, objects 
and events in the actual world may supply motives for writing). Even more than 
other writers, the mannerist displaces the actual in favour of independent worlds 
of discourse. This radical estrangement has nothing - necessarily - to do with 
politics or philosophy; it is purely a textual matter. 18 As has been remarked, 
the mannerist is both enmeshed by and alienated from tradition. He offers us a 
series of alternatives to the normal, spurning 'commonsense 5 realism. Again more 
than others, the mannerist text questions its own otherness, its own equivoca- 
tions, and offers new worlds for old; if the offer be accepted, a further exchange 
is always available. This alterity, however, inheres in all texts. It is often dis- 
guised, whereas in mannerism the otherness obtrudes vertiginously. Any distinc- 
tion between c the one 5 — the actual, presence, unitary meaning and the like - and 
"the other 5 — (im)possibility, absence, polysemy, etc. — is effaced. Mannerist 
alienation disdains to reify; it shatters and disseminates, diverts and defers. The 
verbal kaleidoscope never forms the same pattern twice, despite the imposed 
diachrony of discourse. Each reading destroys as it constructs. 

The domains of the 'Silvae' are mannerist domains, for, as we have noted, 
lexis and praxis are indivisible. A poem of consolation, for example, is not itself 
consolation; it is an in(de)scription of a poetic praxis of consolation. We need 
not be surprised, therefore, if grief is portrayed by Statius in terms far different 
from, if not antithetical to, Roman custom and propriety, nor is there any 
pressing need to see this deviation, as C. E. Manning has argued, as a desire 
to raise human sorrow to an epic/tragic level. 19 The grief is mannerist grief and 
its manifestations are attuned to the domain in which they occur. Similarly an 
ekphrasis of an artefact does not 'describe 5 that artefact; it is the artefact and 
in(de)scribes itself. The object of that in(de)scription is both delimited and ex- 
panded by the words of which it consists and by the domain in which it is located. 
Within such a domain it is not improper, for instance, to present the artefact as 
made by divine beings. 20 

Much of the unease that many readers feel in respect to the c Silvae 5 arises 
from the difficulty of taking up residence in mannerist worlds. To do so requires 
a renunciation of previous citizenships — an adjustment in aesthetic and intel- 
lectual attitudes and new habits of reading. The domains have to be colonised 
through the text, for they are text. The same is true of any work of literature, 
but the mannerist text is especially hard to possess and to inhabit. For one thing, 
it always moves at speed, so that what seems firm at one moment is soon proved, 
like Nature, to be fundamentally unstable and prone to metamorphosis. 



18 For a full survey of the concept of alienation vis-a-vis mannerism, see Hauser (1965) 
94-120. 

19 Manning (1978) 257-258. 

20 See below, section X. 
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V. Written in Haste 

Speed is a feature of the Statian style. It has surely been perverse of some 
critics to disregard or discount what Statius goes to considerable trouble to 

inform us. , . , ,. 

The prose prefaces to the 'Silvae' have often enough been surveyed; 
nonetheless, it seems necessary to emphasise again Statius' own insistence, 
most strongly in the preface to book I, that the 'Silvae' are to be regarded a most, 
but not quite, as extemporary compositions: libellos, qui mihi subito calore et 
quadam festinandi voluptate fluxerunt (I praef.). They have been written stdo 
remissiore, and it will be hard for them to be judged leniently cum ramisennt 
quam solum habuemnt gratiam celeritatis. No poem in the lirst book took 

longer than two days to compose. , c 

This is clear enough. To some it may be that such rapid methods of com- 
position suggest inferiority. It may be conceded that not all the Silyae were 
written so quickly, and that no doubt some polishing may have taken place prior 
to publication." But all the same, the poems are presented as near-improv.sa ons 
and there was a tradition of poetic extemporisation." The title bi vae itseir 
despite the diverse explanations that have been given for it, would, on he 
evidence of Quintilian," have at the least suggested hurried writing to Statius 
contemporaries. 'Rough Drafts' or Improvisations' is no bad title for a collection 
of pieces d y occasion which were just that. V., a i ^ r r u PV 

Either the 'Silvae' were indeed predominantly rapidly composed or ^they 
were to be judged as if they were. What makes them unusual is not the tac t« 
their almost-impromptu character but that, despite it, Statius decided I to pubbsh 
them. The 'Silvae' Jd the 'Thebaid' (as the preface to book I s resses stand a 
the opposite end of the spectrum. The epic was honed and P«*^£ ™ 
of years of labour; the 'Silvae' were the product of celentas £«*£^ 
The decision to collect the 'Silvae' was in itself a paradoxical act. By such a ^ns 
the transient was made permanent: and this applies not only » *" P^^" 1 
selves but also to the occasions and objects that they purport to celenra , 

Certain inferences about the 'Silvae' may be fairly ^ pearly wh e 
writing in haste, a poet needs to use f/^S^^^- 
most at home. Renaissance critics noted that the Si vae have a p s 
As Statius was working on the 'Thebaid' and 'Achilleid at the time the 

21 Janson (1964); Pavlovskis (1967); Vessey (1973a) 36 '^°- ,, 963) 46; New myer 

22 But for doubts as to the veracity of Statius' claims, cf. Friedrich ( 

(1979) 7-9; Bright (1980) 30-32. - . , • hd sees t hat there 

23 For a full discussion, see Hardie (1983) 76-84; but "^J^,* X 

is a difference between extemporisation and "speed o cojnp „ meanings that have 

- Inst.Or. X.3.17; Bricht (1980) 20-42 surveys ***£**£ « e / at 27); for 
been assigned to the word 'Silvae' (the passage of Qu* ^ ^ fayoured a tule 

other views, Hardie (1983) 76; van Dam (1984) 4 5. =>tau y 

with multiple 'meanings'. 
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were composed, it is unsurprising that he, for the most part, used hexameters 
and that epic features can be traced in them. Further, in the products of celeritas 
we might well expect to find extensive use of loci communes (though not inev- 
itably handled in a 'commonplace 5 way). The structure of such poems is likely 
to be fairly straightforward, with blocks of material linked by simple, sometimes 
abrupt, means of transition. Those who have, like Newmyer, sought to expose 
the structure of individual poems may in fact be doing no more than in some 
instances revealing the heads of a prose outline from which the poet worked and 
in others only their own ingenuity and desire for meaningful order. 

Careful research would hardly be feasible. Poetry formed an important part 
of Roman education at least in its early stages, 25 and poets in any case read poetry 
more than most people. But in rapid compositions we should not expect scru- 
pulosity at all times. Given that referring to an ancient book was not easy at the 
best of times, memory would be extensively relied on. But memory is often 
imprecise, always agglutinative and sometimes quixotic. The mind of Statius was 
saturated with the work of his predecessors (traces of most major genres have 
been found in the "Silvae'); 26 the lightest touch would be enough to stir the fertile 
sediments. Near-improvisation requires, too, a rich and varied vocabulary: a 
feature of the 'Silvae' praised recently by van Dam, though others have con- 
demned it as repetitious, vanatio inelegans. 27 Mythology is a great resource: both 
as ornament and as a means of widening the horizons of the praxis. It often occurs 
in those blocks that Cancik has termed Mytbologeme, where it is apparent that 
one instance suggests another, sometimes without the elaborate interweaving 
found in more slowly constructed verse. Above all, the rapid composer wants 
striking effects, a wealth of conceits and ingenious ideas - in short, all the 
desiderata of a mannerist. From these, an intellectual pleasure may be derived; 
profundity of thought is less likely to occur. 

The celeritas that Statius applied to his method of composing might with 
equal justice be brought to bear upon facets of his textual practice, or indeed 
imply them. 28 

The c Silvae' exhibit several discursive levels; but in many of them we gain an 
impression of rapidity, of haste, of what has been called illusionism. Hermogenes, 
in his c Il£Ql ibe(bv\ in fact recognises and, to a limited extent, characterises such 
a mode, to which he gives the apt name yoQy6xy\q. 29 This idea is at all times 
opposed to the flat and the banal; it is concise and presses its points home with 
the minimum of delay. Being a matter of Ai^ig and |ii0o&O5 rather than ewota 



25 See Statius' own remarks at Silvae V. 3.146- 161. 

26 See Bright (1980) 3-19; the number of 'debts 5 that have been traced in Statius to various 
genres may be taken as evidence of his assimilative capacity (or rather of assimilation as 
a constant facet of his discursive mode). 

27 van Dam (1984) 8. 

28 On celeritas, cf. also Arico (1972) 45-53; Hardie (1983) 77, 145; it is perfectly possible 
for the noun - and the cognates used by Statius (e.g., audacia) - to bear their primary 
sense of "rapidity" while suggesting that this in itself has consequences for style, which 
readers might to some extent both predict and appreciate. 

29 neoi t6£d)v B 295-303, Rhet. Graeci VI, pp. 312-320 Rabe. 
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(though some ewoica might have a 'speedy' aspect), certain tropes are, according 
to Hermogenes, peculiarly apt for it. He mentions, for example, asyndeton, 
epanaphora, antithesis and hypostrophe, but his catalogue need not be seen as 
exhaustive.™ By such devices - as well as by the use of certain rhythms (Her- 
mogenes is speaking of prose)* - yogyo^ is achieved. It is, naturally enough 
only one facet of style, and it is envisaged by Hermogenes as combining with 
other ideae in the oratorical texts which are his prime concern. But, as Annabel 
M. Patterson has shown, Y oqy6ttic, is an idea especially suited ™ poetry and 
later the Renaissance poets readily adopted the mode of celentas (celenta), as 
the Greek noun was rendered. 32 m ,u„««, 

Whether the result of formal deliberation or not (far less through the guidance 
of a theoretical analysis akin to that of Hermogenes) Y oq Y 6ttk .well defines one 
level of discourse in the 'Silvae', useful and fitting for a rapid composer. The 
avoidance of flatness and banality is everywhere manifest. Speedy tropes are 
used, including those mentioned by Hermogenes, and the poems often have 
despite their length and metre, an almost deathless quality. (Other modes are to 
be found as well: some of them similar to those dehne a ted elsewhe: by H er 
mogenes in his treatise, such as 'beauty' [KdUog] and subtlety [°e^S] ; ■) 
Two poems in book I of the 'Silvae' may be surveyed for «mp£of*e 
'gorgotic' mode; it must, however, be repeated that this rapidity of en has to b 
seen as imbuing a whole poem, though it may no less be used to provide a contrast 

between sections. . . i r^i-PnnPQtrian 

Silvae 1. 1 , written, according to the preface, in a day on the Great Equ J 
Statue of Domitian, begins 'speedily with four questions, f^ m ^^_ 
and allusiveness (1-7). In 11-13 an exclamatory tone m ^]^^U 
tive verb. In 14 material is introduced by the hasty word ^>™™£vi™ 
a vivid subjunctive is again used, in combination with ^^ZueTJjr 
asyndeton and anaphora: nee veris matora putes: par f^*^JJ£ 
honor. The anaphofa is repeated in 22, ^J^^^LZ^^ 
(par operi sedes) serves to commence a much compressed acco 
locatto'n (22-31). More leisurely is the ecphrasis ^e_ «32 , ^ 

m 61 the pithy nee longae »^ .™"^J^Mo«cd, abruptly, 
pressionistic section on the construction ol the norse. x emDeror ' s divine 

by the speech attributed to Curtius, ipse loa eustos, on the empe 

, 1 • /,oV 799-320 (discussion of particular 

30 ibid. 295-296 (analysis of general character *<?«>>£? freQUency an d collocation that 
tropes). All the tropes are used by Statius, but it is tneir 4 ; ^ addres _ 
is significant. Cf., e.g., v AN Dam (1984) »*£— ^2B- of, pronoun in 
see . . .", i.e., writes hypostrophically, usually througn 
an oblique case. . , fHermoeenes mentions tragedy, 

31 ne e U6e(bv 302: trochaic rhythms appropnate to YoeYOtn^" t 6 etrame ters: tpexet Y&6 
Menander and Archilochus in this context), as also the use 
(be; ovxwc, ev Touxoig 6 §v6noc,. 

32 Patterson (1970) 153-175. ' " "Subtlety": ibid. B 323-328, 

33 "Beauty": Ileol L<bv A 277-294, pp. 296-311 Rabe, Subtlet) 

pp. 339-345 Rabe. 
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origins and status (74-83). Concluding sections cover, succinctly, a number of 
topics relating to Domitian and his statue, ending with a brief prayer (99—107). 

The "speedy 5 style is here used effectively, and the deceleration of the praxis 
in 32-60 gives prominence to the poem's central theme. Readers are forced to 
continual alertness by the allusiveness that may be seen as necessary to the 
'gorgotic' mode. 

Even more fast-flowing is 1. 3, on the Tiburtine villa of Manilius Vopiscus. 
It opens calmly enough with a paradoxical contrast between the cool of the house 
and the heat of summer, 34 but in 13 — 16 we find four exclamations, introduced 
successively by o, quae, quam and quae^ capped by the sententious conceit, non 
largius usquam I indulsit Natura sibi (16-17). In 20 what might be called the 
e truth-asserting' topos is inserted parenthetically in two words, miranda fides. 
Further conceits on the theme 'Nature tamed 5 contain another exclamatory 
sentence, with nunc and the exhortatory subjunctive (27-28). 'Speedier 5 than 
ever is the sequence of six questions in 34-36, with the first containing an almost- 
despairing note in its wordplay: quid primum mediumve canam, quo fine quies- 
cam? (34). (The ludus here is to include beginning, middle and end in one 
sentence.) The interrogatives are broken only by the "speedy 5 remark hie oculis, 
hue mente trahor (38): sensory and psychological distraction in five words. 

Rapidity is maintained by the use of the phrase labor est . . . memorare (48) 
at the start of a short catalogue of Vopiscus' treasures. Similar in tone are the 
questions at 57-58 and 59-61 with introductory quid occurring three times, 
together with the subjunctive verb mirer. (We begin to see that the subjunctive 
mood, though not intrinsically "gorgotic 5 , is useful to the mode in various ways.) 
64 begins with the "speedy 5 formula quid referam . . . ?, and a further interrogative 
follows at 68-69. Quid . . . laudem . . . ? illustrates the same technique at 81-82, 
as does the complex Uberbietungsformel, with anaphora, at 83-89. 35 There is a 
rhetorical question in the final and truncated laudatio of Vopiscus' many talents 
(97-98), which itself ends with apostrophe and a short prayer (with anaphora 
of $k) that the dilettante may equal the longevity of Nestor (108-110). 

Whatever else may be said about this poem, "speed 5 is one of its most 
prominent stylistic traits. We have glanced only at some specific, and obvious, 

4 For similar concepts in Statius of the works of man defeating the forces of nature, cf. 
van Dam (1984) 190-191; van Dam's introduction of a Levi-Straussian contrast between 
Nature and Culture into his discussion (cf. 3, 8) is misleading, though there is some truth 
in his statement that "as regards poetic devices, St. constantly exploits this contrast in 
the 'Silvae' and this results in paradox" (8). The paradox is hyperbolically expressed at 
this point in 1.3: talis hiems tectis, frangunt sic improba solem i frigora, Pisaeumque 
domus non aestuat annum (6-7). At 1 5 ff . Nature is seen in harmony with human im- 
provements of it, both beauties combining to entrance the eye and the mind (one is 
reminded of eighteenth century notions of the picturesque); but Nature to the mannerist 
is not perhaps especially 'natural 9 (cf. van Dam, 113 ad II. 1.83: "It is remarkable that 
St. only calls upon Nature [II. 1.34 excluded] when something unnatural is the case . . .": 
but cf 1.3 15-17. The Nature/Culture dichotomy can lead to distortion, as also a failure 

35 L° nf , the Cunnaturar itself is a manifestation of Nature). 

bor Uberbietung, see Curtius (1954) 162; Friedrich (1963) 42-43; Cancik (1965) 
prefers to use the term Ubersteigerung for this common Statian device. 
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means by which a hasty movement is sustained: but the general brevity of the 
phrasing and tautness in expression might well be considered in the same con- 
exionln such ways, the near-improviser's art h endowed with its owj i spec ah 
ised mode: and one that is highly suited to the ludic, concemst tendency o 
mannerism. It makes for exciting and attentive responses, and the reader must 
remain alert as point presses inexorably upon point. 



VI. Words under Stress 



There is no way coming to terms with the Statian manner save h ough the 
text and the words that compose it. They are the vehicles; ffj™™^ 
swift or slow, are made in them. We cannot, however, expect any £*™£ 
be final, but it is best, at the least, to work with the text and not against it. We 
must be prepared to shed preconceptions, however entrenchecL 

It is time to examine a continuous passage by necessity -or F 

adigmatic of the problem of reading the 'Silvae ^ T J^^g™ 
an epicedion written for Atedius Mehor on the death ot nis pn 
Glaucias. 36 The exordium is as follows: 

Quod tibi praerepti, Melior, solamen alumni 
improbus ante rogos et adhuc vivente favilla 
ordiar? Abruptis etiam nunc flebile vents 
vulnus butt magnaeque patet via lubrica plagae, 
cum iam egomet cantus et verba medentia saevus 
consero, tu planctus lamentaque fortia mavis 
odistique chelyn surdaque avertens aure. 
intempesta cano: citius me tigns abactis 
fetibus orbatique velint audire leones. 
nee si tergeminum Simla de virgine carmen 
affluat aut silvis chelys intellecta fensque, 
mulceatinsanosgemitHS.statpectoredemens 

luctus et admoto latrant praecordia tactu. [U. ■ 

A 'speedy question begins the poem, but the lines that ° ^J^^ the 
work out their theme. The words are densely packed, and each 
closest scrutiny so that nuances and resonances are not lost. 

36 The term puer delicatus may be an anachronism: for a ^^^"'^ed'nere that in this 
72-73. For Melior, cf. Vessey (1981) with bibliography. It may ^.^ ^ , ength else . 
paper the author avoids dealing with poems about wmen i 561-572, 

where: Vessey (1970a), (1972), (1973a) 15-54, (1974 ) £9™ M supp orting different 
(1983). For other treatments of the Statian lusus ^borum tn g k 
hypo heses), cf. Nisbet (1973); Colton (1977); Coleman (1978), u 
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Line 1 reveals an artful ordering. Melior takes the central place, his name 
standing between praerepti and alumni, for he is now separated by death from 
Glaucias; his love for the boy still surrounds him, but he is left alone. The word 
solamen 37 is placed next to the name Melior, as if the consolation the poet wishes 
to offer was all that he has to support him in his affliction. 

The use of praerepti of death may be a Statian innovation; at least no earlier 
precedent for it is known. 38 The weight rests on the prefix; Glaucias has been 
"snatched away in advance", "before his time"; death has "forestalled" Melior's 
hopes. 39 If tibi be taken with praerepti is bears the sense "as far as you are con- 
cerned", "to your misfortune"; but it can also be interpreted as linked to solamen 
"what consolation for you . . .?" 

In the next line, improbus is bold and unexpected. What semantic zones are 
covered by it? It can imply presumption, taking some action "without regard for 
the sensibilities of others", even shamelessness. On the other hand it asserts that 
the poet will not be denied a hearing, even if his persistence might be judged 
offensive. 40 These varying emphases are not contradictory. In seeking English 
equivalents we merely seek to indicate a range of associations already present 
in what is one word. Improbus is nicely positioned before the preposition ante. 
Paradox and verbal play may be detected in adhuc vivente favilla. Favilla is 
specifically the "ashes of the dead". Glaucias has died, only the favilla "still 
lives", still glows with life. But ashes are themselves a synonym for death. 41 

The metaphor in 3-4 likens grief to a wound; we should recall Philoctetes 
on Lemnos, deprived of Achilles' armour and awaiting Machaon. Melior's wound 
is fresh (etiam nunc) and seemingly self-inflicted. 42 The epithet flebilis may be 
rendered as "worthy of tears" or "arousing tears", "doleful": but it also graphic- 
ally conjures up the image of a wound that "weeps tears of blood" from the 
severed veins {abruptis . . . vents). 43 The juxtaposition venislvulnus calls to mind 
Aeneid IV. 2; Statius' hiat replaces the Virgilian alit. Like Dido's passion for 
Aeneas, so Melior's heroic love for Glaucias has come to a bitter and premature 
end. And so the boy's pyre recalls that of Dido (Aeneid IV.504ff., 645-646), 
and Melior's wound is paralleled not only by Didos's vulnus of love but also by 
her eventual suicide by the sword (Aeneid IV. 663-665). 



* 7 Solamen ("source of comfort, solace . . .") is a not especially common word in Latin 
poetry: see OLD s.v. 1781; Statius may have had the half-line at Aeneid II. 661 in mind. 
The noun suggests not merely abstract consolation, but something specific, i.e., here 
the poem itself. 

38 See OLD s.v. praeripio 1438, 1 (c) and cf. Tacitus, Ann. XV. 59. 
1 For praeripio as "forestalled" (with dative of person, etc), see OLD, loc.cit. 

40 For improbus see OLD s.v. 852; discussion in van Dam (1984) 76-77. 

41 OLD, s.n. favilla 681, 2. 

42 For the nuances of etiam nunc> OLD s.v. 623 (the temporal force may be weakened). 
For self-infliction of the wound, OLD s.v. abrumpo 9, 3; van Dam (1984) 77 (Melior's 
grief amounts to the suicidal). 

43 See OLD s.v. flebilis 711-712. 
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Lubrica is no less evocative. An open wound might be termed " sli PP er y". 
"glutinous" with blood; metaphorically the epithet may be used of danger 
The hazard to Melior is that of "slipping down" the road to despair, even death. 
The path lies open (it is a facilis descensus); hiat and patet both remind us of the 
"gaping", cavernous Underworld, where the wound, if unsalved, will take its 
victim For the plaga is no slight one; it is of a more than human severity 

{mag S?Jm S then takes the role of Machaon to Philoctetes/Melior. lam (5) has a 
causal force: "when, because of this situation . . ."« The poet is to be a 
physician, healing the dire vulnus. Cantus has been noted as equivalent to ki- 
uodg, but it retains its sense of "poetry". The healing words are not merely 
metaphor. The words that are to assuage and cure are the words before u ^W 
of the poem. There is paradox again in saevus. Tins epithet not only al udes o 
the philosophical view that the bereaved need not so much consolation as harsh 
admonitions- it also reminds us that - notoriously -do cors. ™*£™ f 
to be kind. The poet, too, will be saevus, compelling Melior to hear _ his , oice. 
Consero follows aptly: it is a verb used in violent contexts, of ,oinmg b at t k 
and "hand-to-hand combat".- The "fierce" poet/physician rs p epa r ng the 
verbal formulae needed to do battle with Mehor's sickness C«W««* 
medentia finds its counterpart in planet* lamen ^ e t ortM f^^^ 
form in effect a stylised phrase for the traditional behaviour of the fP^^^ 
Fortia on the surface may be taken as "loud", "no 1S y"; but the epithet was also 
^of"dtS?^di in medicine.- Instead of facing t e poe^F- 

treatment, Melior prefers his ^^^J?^^^ 
for his ills. The more usual meaning of fortis, brave or resomr 
presence felt through irony. E g ome t ^^^ S^H** 
statement of the respective responses to Glaucias deatn oy v 

Mel10 /; ,• r / a Wnr the conventional manifestations of sorrow 

Mehor's preference {mavis, 6) tor the convenuu . , , , f m 

has caused him to form a loathing for poetry (7); he banishes the lyre 

- See OLD s.v. luMcus 1044. The epithet finds a ^^^^f^Si^ 
duUos casus et caecae luhnca v«ae I effu g n. ^T£^ "Sdio-, and , one 
path of a snake (thought of as slimy): the g aW ; ^J ^ was ^ 
might say, full of venom. It « hard to avoid belong hat ^ 
prompted by the frequent idea of the via to the starry « e downward 
Melior, by giving way to (an unStoic) excess of grief, is taking PP 

path - TI nss^ Til 112 130-133; OLD s.v. iam 815, 6; 

45 For tarn with causal force, see Handius (1886) 111, HZ, 

Vessey (1985). 
4 " Cf. van Dam (1984) 65, with bibliography- _ other editors have printed Domitius' 

- OLD s.v. consero 414, 4. Van Dam (1984) .^,7^™ o); and he maintains that 
confero (palaeographically hardly distinguishable Irom con ,, ^ ^ 
"what St means is 'I address', which is B * co»/ero . (79). 
too can be used of violent actions: OLD s.v^ confero 398, 15. 

48 For the same phrase, cf. Tacitus, Hist IV 45. 

4 " OLD s.v. forns 726, 5 (b); fort* as "loud", van Dam (1984) 79. 
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consciousness, as if his ear was deaf. 50 But the poet writes all the same: in- 
tempesta cano. Intempesta is usually translated "out of season", "untimely", 
which appears to be a usage novel in Statius. 51 We should not, however, over- 
look the common phrase intempesta node, "at dead of night"; at another level 
Statius 5 words carry the meaning "I sing things of" or "appropriate to darkest 
night". That was a time for magic and for apotropaeic charms. 

But tigers and lions would more readily listen to him than Melior in his 
present mood (8—9). Two distinct ideas are expressed in abactis and orbati. The 
tiger's offspring have been "stolen", "snatched away", whereas the lions have 
been "deprived" of their young (by death). 52 Melior shares both circumstances. 
Glaucias has been snatched away by Fate (cf. praerepti, 1; rapto, 208); Melior is 
himself now, like the lions, bereft, orbatus. 53 But the analogy points to a paradox: 
the death of an alumnus has made a peaceful and civilised man like Melior more 
savage in grief and less amenable to the consolations of poetry even than the 
fiercest of beasts when they have lost their cubs. 

The allusions to "deafness" and "singing to animals" lead on to the double 
comparison with the Sirens and Orpheus in 10— 1 1 . Tergeminum Sicula de virgine 
carmen is a riddling phrase. The epithet, normally "threefold" 54 may be taken as 
implying three Sirens; 55 but anything "threefold" has a magical flavour and 
carmen may be interpreted as "incantation" as much as "song". This is the 
only instance we have of affluo used of poetry; it is more often used of visual 
images. We may read it as "flows super- abundantly" or "in the fullest measure", 56 
but the connexion between the Sirens and the sea should encourage us to keep the 
concept of "flowing like liquid" in mind as well. The chelys is that of Orpheus - 



50 See OLD s.v. surdus 1886: the epithet covers not only physical deafness but lack of 
response to communication. Melior' s ears — like those of Odysseus' crew — are "stopped 
against carmina. 

51 See OLD s.v. intempestus 937, 2 (no prior citation in this sense); van Dam (1984) 79. 

52 See OLD s.v. abigo 7, 1 and (b). 

53 See OLD s.v. orbo 1264, 1 ("deprive by death"), 2 ("rob of some precious object"). 
The word inevitably glances towards orbitas, a hidden matrix of the poem. For Statius 
comments on orbitas at IV. 8. 33-40, cf. Vessey (1974) 258; Hardie (1983) 174. 

54 Cf. van Dam (1984) 8-11; OLD s.v. tergeminus 192, 2 (b): in the meaning "forming a 
set of three" the only other examples cited — aside from Horace, Odes 1. 1.8, an inexact 
parallel - are Silvae III. 4. 83 (of the Graces) and Thebaid X. 366 (again not a true parallel, 
since it is there used of the threefold nature of Diana: cf. Williams [1972] 78). In any 
case, that there were three Sirens is a recondite matter, as is - though less so — their 
residence in Sicily. 

55 Van Dam (1984) 80: "Sometimes tergeminus is virtually the same as tres ... It is this 
sense which St. stretches here, the song coming from three Siren-mouths. Or he wants 
us to explain the phrase as hypallage, the song coming from three Sirens ..." But the 
obscurity is primarily appropriate to the mythic/magical songs that he is here contrasting 
with his own (human) efforts. 

56 See OLD s.v. affluo 81, 1 (b); van Dam (1984) 81. But the word is normally used, in 
relation to sounds, in a less concrete way than here; Cicero, ad Q.Fr. III. 3. 1 nihil rumoris 
affluxit, cited by OLD and Van Dam (1984) is not truly equivalent to Statins' "surfeited" 
usage. 
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as opposed to the poet's chelys in 7. There is a gradatto from audire (9) to 
*J£*i in 1 1 ; the song of Orpheus was not merely heard by the trees and the 
animals but fully and rationally understood by them. 

But not even such supernatural poetry could soothe - there is a medica 

/ „«* t\\\ Melior's "unhealthy", "crazed" groanings (insanos 
nuance in mulceat (11) - Menors unuc<uuiy , o 

gem*««). Grief stands fixed and immutable {statT * his breast and hs prae 
\ordia: admoto latrant . . i tactu. Explaining the verb, v^«H^ 
Odyssey XX 13: Koa&i-i be ot ev&ov torn. We may understand latrare here 
« <W' "howl", "bark aloud"; whatever metaphorical extensions it may be 
deemed 7 to have, i« original association with a -d^.^f^^ 
kingdom is not out of keeping with the analogies in 8-9 and 11. f^Tednot 
sometimes used of "applying medicaments", and «J™to act > r autoed no 
just as "when I have rached out my hand to touch but rather a ^en the 
physician's healing hand has been applied", picks up the metaphor in 5. and 

more besides. 58 . , r w , cnprK n f an i n - 

This brief discussion has drawn attention to only a ^ P^ ts ot £», 

tricate passage; it does not exhaust it Metaphonsm conce urn and lex.ca 

words - all combine within it. Only when eacn wuiu & „ m ;f; rat ; on s being 
weight both in itself and in its immediate context -^Jg^f^Ji 
here disregarded - can the subtlety and almost perverse ing y 
begin to emerge. 

VII. Traces of Virgil 

The mannerist can handle any theme. His ^^f^^ "| 
Statins deals with death and with grief, under the P^*"^^ for 
hardly credible, however, that such a poem , could FJ*^ 
the bereaved. But what can in fact achieve such a^ resuur 
issues like love or death, it is as difficult for poets as or anyone e 
something new to write. The poet is able, howeve ^J^f 3 ^' and re _ 
trite in a novel fashion, masking, by word and trope, the g 
petitiveness of human thought. rarullus 101 and Silvae 

There may be a world of difference *^^£^2>% world of 
II. 1; yet both are at one level descriptions of gnel ^ the ^™J mk 
difference is the reader's creation. Both texts may belaid "^^ read J s 

of engendering homo P athe ^ t^h^^^ * inscription. No 
to participate in a sorrow that is suasivel > • j le in the praxis. Though 

less than Catullus, Statius, as a poetic vox, plays a vital 

f han the English "stand"; it conveys fixity and perman- 
" Stare in Latin has a stronger sense than the bng ^ w> 

ence: cf., e.g., N.sbet and Hubbab d (1970) U , ^ ^ of a ylolent ^ault: 

58 See OLD s.v. admoveo 49-50, 4 (d). Ine verD m v 

compare n. 47 above on consero. 
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in Catullus the ego loquens (in fact saribens) grieves alone, in Statius it joins 
with Melior as a similis comes (25) as well as with a population of mourners 
that includes not only Glaucias' real parents but the whole citizen-body of Rome, 

In many of the 'Silvae' Statius, adhering to an encomiastic pattern that went 
back to Pindar and beyond, has a central mythic 'panel 5 , framed by exordium 
and conclusion. 59 In II. 1 this structure is not followed. Here a domain is care- 
fully established, and its inhabitants, with their relationships, are fixed with 
precision. The sadness of death, of deprivation, has intruded into this world and 
destroyed it. The poet offers his solamen. 

Any speech or poem in the epideictic/encomiastic vein must contain many 
inherited lines of approach. It is easier, however, to identify - and so to dismiss 
- repeated motifs (topoi) than to suggest alternatives to them. Motifs live on 
simply because, in the area of concepts, as opposed to the words selected to 
embody them, humanity is limited by wholly pragmatic constraints. Topoi exist 
not because they are purveyors of truth but because they encapsulate familiar 
and normal reponses to a wide range of events and situations. (What wedding 
speech does not wish the bride and groom happiness?) 

What sets Catullus 101 apart from Silvae II. 1 as far as we are concerned is 
simply that, though we still have brothers who may predecease us, we do not 
have pueri delkati. Melior's relationship with Glaucias, the son of two of his 
slaves, strikes us in large part as grotesque, even repellent. The dominating 
paradox of the poem may be an investigation of the relative merits of sons 
begotten and sons acquired by choice, but Glaucias' position vis-a-vis his mil- 
lionaire foster-father/owner is socially, even sexually ambiguous. 60 

Bizarre sidelights on the stage are sometimes noticeable. At 126-136, for 
instance, Statius, with some elaboration, recounts that Melior ensured that the 
growing boy always had clothes that fitted him properly, never too large or too 
small. They were made in various bright colours and thepuer's fingers "rejoiced 
to burn with living jewels" (134). The lines, however cleverly written, to modern 
ears verge on the macabre, more especially as they end with a stark reminder of 
Glaucias 5 servile birth (136). 61 Hardly better, perhaps, though lively and affective, 
is the account of the boy's share in Melior's life, from the levee to the table (56- 
68). It comes as a shock, too, for us to read the proud assertion that what set 
Glaucias apart was the fact that, born as he was in Melior's household, he did 
not have the spurious wit and bogus conversational skills of boys bought for the 
purpose from the harbancae cerastae (71-75). What sort of society accepted 
such a statement as a fitting topic for praise? By an effort of will we may - though 
it is dubious - train ourselves to tolerate such material as simply part of the 

9 For the Pindaric structure, cf. Hamilton (1974) 14-15 et al. For Statius, Vessey (1972) 
184-186; Newmyer (1979) 61-62. The myths are often in the form of a personalised 
aetiology, but they follow from the traditional interconnexion between encomium and 
myth since - at least - Pindar. 
60 Cf. van Dam (1984) 68, 72-73. 

1 There is a valuable discussion of this passage in HAkanson (1969) 50-51; cf. also van 
Dam (1984) 130-132. 
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background to the 'Silvae'; but it would be optimistic or unwise to dispute that 
our appreciation of Statius' artistry and cleverness is diminished by the un 
pleasant odour that is sometimes emitted from fissures between the embelhsh- 

""'And yet, by the same token, it has to be added that such strange^ region- 
ships sanctioned by Flavian society and not seen » ^^J^^' 
Jamenable to the mannerist. The domain of this ^^^JlCboy's 
ranging from Rome to the Underworld, from hyperbolic eulogy of tl toy s 
beaut/and precocity to the most convenuonal f*"^™^££^ 
of death. The in(de)scription of Mehor's grief, and the poets consolatory 
response to it, is one of calculated immoderatiom 

Premature death was a topic we h nown ro J^^^oAer 
knahen is often descnbe in ** Theb.d Inthe^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
epicedia of similar type (11. o, v.d;. xyLU ^ 11 . « R i st rm d 

connexions at various levels between all Statms < epicedia But th <*™«J 
schematisation.^ What is shared is not so much rooted n «^°^ 61c 
tradition as a facet of intertextuality itself: literary, morahs t ph do P 

Virgil, the master of pathos, had his part ^°%^£Z£ lies / ot 
woven fabric of Silvae II. 1 derives from the Aeneid ine p 
so much with the figures of Lausus, Nisus and Eurya u ^ or ™* J 

Statins' epic HeUenknate - ^V^i^Z^^^^^ ° f 

860-886. Norden sought to show Virgil s reliance o ^ ^ 

which the passage may be seen as a ^^^^[Xrecedent. Behind him 
be seen as consciously following any such K " C ~ jH^mer who provides, 
stretched a tradition of great diversity, going back as far as Homer, wh p 

'* See Schetter (1960) 43ff.; Vessey (1973a) "J^£*l and expreS sions, St. succeeds 
»" Cf. van Dam (1984) 68: "In spite of , recurnng ™ , jL of a ll by his verbal mastery." 
in making all his consolatory P^*™** ^ion for Flavius Ursus' <fctoe Philetus) 
Hardie (1983) 104-105 writes of II. 6 (the epice f dispos i t ion of themes 
that it "g-es a fairly simple, but ""r^JS^ concedes" that "the scheme 
which can only come from a rhetorical prescript on - . _.. He a l so asserts 

. . . does not correspond fully to any extant rhe^ or^l pr esc p^ ^ ^ rhetorical 
(108) that Statins' "skill as a poet lies in including f^ e Rhetorical structure contribute 
topics in the encomium of a slave boy, in maK g demonslrating) by his combination 
to, and underline, the thematic development ana underlying the formula", 

of theme and topic, that he understood the rhetor _ ^ ^ rf ..^ ^ 

(Present writer's spacing.) This .s surely a strange y ^^ ^^ Statms need 

and makes the epicedion sound unprepos se ^™B- ^J[' th •>, How , indeed, can any 
to "demonstrate" his understanding ot a rne app roach reduces Statius - 

communication fail to manifest "rhetorical s ^* n ^ tioI J; o f a kind of somewhat 
and many, if not all, poets - to little more : than p ^ fc mot ge „re des 

refined painting by numbers'. Derrida (1980) ^'^^ ^ no less valid when 
qu'tl paL, des qu'on tente de le penser, une hnnte sedejs ^ ^^ {ml) 

applied to the 'rhetorical' than to the 'hterary genres. See also 



xxxi— IV. 

61c 



The traditions are surveyed by van Dam (1984) 63 67. 
62 Norden (1976 6 ) 341-345. 
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at the level of pathos, a definitive statement on the theme of boyhood's wasted 
promise in Hector's vain prayer for Astyanax. 63 Statius duly mentions Astyanax 
at 144-145, in concluding a list of mythological exempla. All dead boys are 
literary descendants of Hector's son. 

When we speak of influences and imitations, sources and models, we are not 
primarily concerned with verbal parallels of the kind diligently collated by 
scholars of an earlier generation. Statius' relationship with Virgil is a problem of 
great complexity, but direct echoes of any length are quite rare. 64 An echo may 
be taken usually to consist of more than one word, though one may be sufficient 
in some circumstances to awaken associations; it is normally unmistakeable. 
There are, however, parallels of a less obvious kind (one might speak of latency), 
where there are no shared words, where the text of a predecessor is altered and 
rewritten by processes such as diffusion or contraction, its presence signalised 
by subtle forms of evocation, though words here and there act as markers. Where 
a poet relied - consciously or unconsciously — on a memory saturated by read- 
ing, this kind of interrelation was unavoidable. The intertextual element in poetry, 
with which Roman poets had always made great play as a dominant artistic 
resource, 65 is capable of wide extension. It would not be an exaggeration to 
regard Statius as in continual, if not unbroken, dialogue with Virgil at an inter- 
textual level. Such a dialogue is not of much help if we are engaged in an attempt 
to unpack the 'meaning 3 of a poem. Often we can only record the fact of 
agglutination, not its cause or telos; nor can we always sharply distinguish be- 
tween our own intertext and that of the author. (Furthermore, nearly two 
thousand years of writing separates us from Statius, and we cannot expunge its 
traces.) Poems resist the imposition of 'meanings 5 ; on the other hand no dimension 
of textuality is ever wholly lost. Equally, the fixing of a generic label to a poem 
in no way 'explains 5 it; for the patrimony of the past is as often revised as 
endorsed. Motifs may be unmotivated; but the desire to say afresh what has 
already been said remains a stable feature of poetry. 

But some things may be lost to us, despite the materiality of the text. We 
cannot ever be sure what was in the mind a writer at any given point, unless an 
echo becomes effectively a citation. Intertextuality has been rightly seen as in- 
finite, and it is beyond our own, as it was the author's, full knowledge and 

3 Iliad VI. 46-481; Mueller (1984) 44 well coments: "The no-longer-heroic father speaks 
to his never-to-be-heroic son but out of this situation comes the most conventional 
prayer for heroic succession". But it was to a convention that it gave rise. 

4 When found, such longer citations generally have a particular contextual purpose; see, 
e.g., Silvae 1.5.61-62 (below, section X) or Silvae IV. 1.18, on which cf. Vessey (1983) 
216-217. 

>5 See, e.g., the discussion by Thill (1979) 1-30. There are perceptive remarks in relation 
not only to Statius but to Roman poetry in general in Duret (1980), esp. at 361-362: 
« Les mots . . . acquterent une signification, une profondeur qui depassent de beaucoup ce 
quhls exprtment; riches en echos, Us resonnent a Vinfini dans la sensibilite d'un lecteur 
imtie. » Thus, even in describing such objects in nature as trees, Roman poets placed 
literary sources above autopsy (cf. Meiggs [1982] 33-34; Vessey [1985]). See, too, the 
investigations of Gogney (1982) on Statius' treatment of landscape in the 'Silvae'. 
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control. Behind literary relationships, the common pool, flow runnels of a per- 
sonal intertext. How often do our utterances 'echo' or mutate those of others 
unknown to our audience or even to ourselves in that we have forgotten how 
to trace their origins? The matter of influence is as much of forgetfulness as of 
remembering. But all is still inscribed. 

There are passages in literature that have fixed and determined whole area 
of sensibility in subsequent writing. (So Homer is 'the wel spring of llfOWO 
The Virgilian treatment of Marcellus is one such point of departure. I ettec 
on Silval II. 1 is dispersed, even attenuated But, as there could be no . eu logy _of 
Marcellus'/^ (he died young), so he stood as a fignra or P ro »^ ^ G ^; 
however unlike him in all respects save that of early death. Marcellus was the 
lost glory of Rome: and Glaucias the lost glory of the household of Mehor, 

^ ^X if IU= JXTSS" occurs at »~9 ? but as part of a J. 
serving to draw parallels from myth io, :** tgta^g ^£^$£ 
dead boy. 66 At 1 06 - 109 a motif recalls Aeneid IX. 43 Mi., tnou S" F , 

between the transience of human life and that of a flower is ancient an I con 
ventionalised. 67 Interweaving of the Marcellus passage is ^« ^ 
When Statins decided to narrate the arnva of Glaucias m .the Ujdemorid, 
the imaginary incident could not but be corrre ated, in mm a u - ^ b y hint 
to the LaLs of Aeneas. At 183 ff. the fearful aspects of the poeu cW« 
world are displayed, only to be dismissed as not ^**?™^™^\ t 
The stock mLLs are introduced, the Le» = s . Ce£ nis w^ not b ark^a 
Glaucias, no Fury will pursue him even Charon the »o J , Qwn 

his boat closer to shore so that the boy may embark more *^ D * 9 _ 190) - 
all - the poet has it on the authority of Mercury as P^^P ^J 9 "^ 
the boy has had the boon of encountering the spirit of Mehor s dear, depa 

^t S3 VI, Aeneas asks A^^^ £*£ 

shade of the elder Marcellus, and it is the blood relationship between 

that concerns him: Q* pater, Ule, vinnnv* ^^^T^L^ 
anne aliquis magna de stirpe nepotutnl (8M e >• ., Me l ior was like 
question is also, implicitly, raised, and the answei ^^^f living . 

a father to Glaucias, but was not his father; indeed * e n 7£ liatio n is a unifying 
As has been remarked, this ambiguity as to paternity and Jihat on is a ry g 
strand in the poem.- What is not directly mentioned ">^™ fJerre™ - 
be seen as a hidden matrix, of the type PJ^^XSte through his 
is orbitas, the childlessness which Mehor had sought ^ to > sdeath , 

counterfeit paternity of Glaucias but which has now etumed, 
with the penalty of loneliness and domestic silence (67 b*). 

66 On which, see van Dam (1984) 116. 

67 Some examples are provided by van Dam ( m ]>^ \, VAN Dam (1984) 162-164. 

68 For the literary background to this mythological material, 

69 Van Dam (1984) 168. 

70 Riffaterre (1978) 19-22. 
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The Virgilian motif of identification in the Underworld is used by Statius 
in a transmuted and modified form at 191 ff., where Glaucias is said to recognise, 
from portraits in the possession of Melior (191- 193), the dead Blaesus and to 
have sought his protection: 

hunc ubi Lethaei lustrantem gurgitis oras 

Ausonios inter proceres seriemque Quirini 

adgnovity timide primum vestigia iungit 

accessu tacito summosque lacessit amictus, 

inde magis sequitur; neque enim magis Me trahentem 

spernit et ignota credit de stirpe nepotum, (194—199) 

The words de stirpe nepotum in 199 are borrowed directly from Aeneid VI. 
864; but, whereas in Virgil stirps is qualified by magna, in Statius we find the 
pathetic ignota, Indeed, the passage is much concerned with anagnorisis; first, 
the recognition of Blaesus by Glaucias (noverat y 191; adgnovit, 196), then of 
the boy by Blaesus, who believes him to belong to the "unknown" stock of his 
descendants before the truth is revealed. It is, for both, at first a matter of 
inference and doubt. The passage can only really be understood if we realise that 
Blaesus is shown as expecting to see his progeny "unknown" to him because 
his descendants are, like the shades of Aeneid VI, still to be born. Only after 
he has made this mistaken assumption - which, torn from its Virgilian context, 
strikes a somewhat contrived note - does he discover Glaucias 5 real identity 
(200-201). In short, Statius does not merely describe a meeting between the 
dead, but places them in a world where those who have died and those yet 
to be born mingle, as in Aeneid VI. In this way, Blaesus is given a status akin to 
that of the elder Marcellus, in that he can embrace the belief, for a moment, 
that this unknown boy is one of his children's children. We are not required 
to follow the parallel through in all its implications, but, as inherited decor, it 
adds an almost perplexing dimension. 

Attendant circumstances are much altered too. Whereas the younger Mar- 
cellus walks beside the elder (860, 863), Glaucias diffidently plucks at the edge 
of Blaesus* garments and follows him (197-198); he is not rejected. Statius' 
vivid trahentem is a replacement of Virgil's stately euntem (863). (We do not 
overlook how the metre and choice of dissyllabic words in 198 neatly reflect 
what is described.) In the Aeneid 5 the scene, and the vocabulary used, is dignified, 
whereas Statius brings his acount, despite its epic antecedents, down to a more 
human scale. In the lost child's desire for Blaesus' protection we have touching 
evidence of his awe and confusion. 

There are other Virgilian elements. Lethaei . . . gurgitis oras in 194 recalls 
Lethaei ad fluminis undam and Lethaeum ad fluvium at Aeneid VI. 714 and 
749. 71 The phrases Ausonios . . . proceres and seriem Quirini (195) increase the 
atmosphere of reminiscence. The idea that there is a special area on the banks 



71 Lethaei . . . gurgitis is termed by van Dam (1984) 168 "a grand periphrase", paralleled 
several times in the Thebaid'; he also adduces Catullus 65.5. 
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of Lethe for distinguished Romans is modelled of Aeneid VI. The single word 
Instrument in 194 evokes Aeneid VI. 680-681, where Anchises mclusas mmas 
superumque ad lumen ituras I lustrabat ... The souls that Anchises purveys 
are those of his posterity, who might be termed "Ausoman leaders and the 
"progeny of Quirinus". Series, not used in this genealogical sense elsewhere in 
Statins, and rarely anywhere else," is suggestive of numerum m Aeneid VI.682 
a correlation reinforced by its use in the general context of family descent at 

Aeneid 1.641-642. .. . • ' „" f 

Despite such solemn associations, the predominant tone in Statius is one ot 
human pathos. This feeling is subtly instilled by a few words of .^oaond im- 
port. In 195-196 we have the doublet ttmide and taato. The child W°^ 
Blaesus as it were stealthily, and pulls at the outer edge - summos m^Z 
to the pathos - of his robes, as a suppliant might that of *^ <°" J^^ 
that of a deus praesens, which may be much the same). He tbfcm 
boldly and this boldness is not disdained: magis ■ magis in 19 <^ n ™^ 
captures the happy simultaneity of Glaucias' childish P^« ^f'? 
acquiescence." Accessu (197) is uncommon in such a meaning, but through t 
derivation from accede, it may glance towards the humble , approach i of ^a subjea 
to a 'divine' sovereign, just as neque . . , spermt suggests that the ruler s deas on 
- which is by no means a foregone conclusion - is not tor ect th u> o ^ 
These lines, with conciseness, and salience, capture the child s tentative and 
respectful appeal to the only adult he recognises. As noted, ven h is short 
hesitant footsteps are embedded in the sound and structure ot 198. 

But all this is constantly measured against recollection o Rome ^national 
epic. At one and the same time we are impressed wnh an ^ eness ° ™ e m 
significance of Glaucias in the Virgilian Underworld, where, «£«***; ™ 
finds a god-like saviour in Blaesus, who walks grandly w th ^ J^s ot 
Ausonia on the shores of Lethe. The conceit here rests in th <™™*^ n 
the innocence of the slave-boy Glaucias (his origins - ^ sen se unknow 
with his pathetically human reactions and the ^^^^''^dox is 
not exclude its horrific denizens, that surrounds him. In a sense ^^ 
contained in the question with ^*j£^J&^u*vo » 
Mercury's virga is termed gaudens and relerence is n * J* . itigatec | by 
tempore laetum. The harshness of the traditional Underworld « nm*tt J 
"something joyful", that is, by the continuance, beyond Lethe, ot human 

passion and duty. refracted light that emanates 

Before turning to further instances of the retracteo g examp i es G f 
from the MarcelJ passage, it is worth pausing to ^dersome exaj ^ 
verbal surfeiting and novel usage in this section ot the epic 
mentioned, Glaucias is able to identify Blaesus because he has seen p 

72 Van Dam (1984) 168; OLD, s.v. series 1743, 3. ^ 

73 On the implications of magis . . . magis, see vanUam( , oach , audience"; on 

74 See OLD s.v. accessus 20, 3 for the (rare) meaning n 8 h. ^o PP ^^ 
accede, OLD 17+18, esp. 1 (and cf., e.g., Lucreuus V.1199, C.cero, 

for suppliants); on sperno, OLD 1803, 2 and (c). 
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The living dead, so to speak, is recognised by reference to an image of the dead 
living: 

noverat effigies generosique ardua Blaesi 

or a puer, dum saepe domi nova serta ligantem 

te videt et similes tergentem pectore ceras. (191 — 193) 

Effigies here may be taken as "painted likeness", but the word is also ap- 
plicable to the shades of the dead; 75 in other words, Glaucias in the Underworld 
identifies effigiem per effigiem. Neither generosi nor ardua are merely decorative. 
The former reminds us that Blaesus is free-born, and that Glaucias is not. It 
would seem that even in the world below the boy retains the debatable status 
he had in life, so that he needs a generosus still to protect him there. Ardua points 
not only to the child's upward gaze at a portrait hanging high above him (as on 
a wall) but also to the noble visage and divine stature of Blaesus; 76 the epithet 
can also imply "difficult to reach, understand", and it is only after death that 
the effigies finds, as far as Glaucias is concerned, an objective referent. 

Melior's attitude to Blaesus is epitomised in 193-194. The binding of "new 
garlands" may be viewed as symbolising an enduring love between the two men, 
for the somewhat unusual choice of ligare looks to the meaning of "binding 
fast", "binding together". Melior undertakes this act of piety frequently (not 
merely on Blaesus' birthday) so that the portrait has garlands that are always 
nova. The second predicate similes tergentem pectore ceras has been misunder- 
stood. Tergentem does not mean "pressing", for, as van Dam rightly maintains, 
there is "no satisfying parallel" for such a translation. 77 Tergere means "wipe 
dry" or "cleanse" and could be used of wiping tears from the eyes (as at Ovid, 
Metamorphoses XIII. 132). We are here to envisage Melior as wiping his tears 
from the portrait of Blaesus, and so cleansing it. The concise pectore implies 
"with deep emotion", "with all his heart", taking pectus as the seat of the 
emotions and, by extension, as emotion itself. 78 On the other hand, as Glaucias' 
observation (te videt, te being used hypostrophically of Melior) occupies the 
central position, we might also picture him as seeing Melior with the picture 
pressed against his chest as he wipes it clean; but it is the cleansing that pre- 
dominates. It is because it is a visual image (similes . . . ceras) of one now invisible 
that Melior is so emotionally afflicted. 

We have already noted accessu in 197, but the verb in the sentence summos- 
que lacessit amictu is in its own way worthy of comment. Van Dam has pointed 
out that "lacessere occurs with a thing, a human attribute, as an object . . • 



75 See OLD s.v. effigies 591, 1, 3(a), 4. 

b Van Dam (1984) 167, who comments "ardua because important people are always re- 
presented as tall. This goes for gods, heroes and emperors; in that case religious signif- 
icance preponderates over the aesthetic ... But it is also used of more modest mortals, 
whether dead or not . . ." In general, see OLD s.v. arduus 165-166, 1, 3, 5 ("difficult"), 
6 ("lofty [of mind]"): a Statian usage. 

77 Van Dam (1984) 167. 

' 8 See OLD s.v. pectus 1316, 3 (a) nd cf. 4 (b) on the phrase toto pectore. 
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but a thing as concrete as a garment is not found elsewhere . ••""The verb is, 
however, entirely suitable for the action of a child repeatedly plucking atarobe. 
Its subtlety is enhanced when we remember its use of prayer at Horace, Odes II. 
11-12 (nihil supra I deos lacesso) and that lacessere can be used of something 
irritating (cf. Virgil, Eclogue 2.51) or of "stirring up" something potentially 
strong and dangerous (cf. Horace, Odes III.2.11). All three possibilities inhere 
in the situation under description. 

In a similar way, trahentem might suggest a potentially annoying action, 
but trahere may also be used of "drawing someone's attention mentally to a 
specific (and different) train of thought.* 1 So neque . . . spemU means not merely 
"does not brush him aside" physically but also "did not regard him as unworthy 
of consideration" (cf. Virgil, Eclogue 3.74). 

Only now can we extract the full force of inde magis seqmtur in relation to 
neque emm magis ille trahentem I spermt. The conceptual nexus present in 
laLit comes first, and then the "following more closely '; and the more clos ly 
the boy pursues the more he "drags at", "impedes" or "distracts Blaesus for 
that reason (emm) he is not thrust aside or ignored ^ »ppl«ant ™« A ow 
determination. Glaucias is then erroneously and briefly believed by Blaesus » be 
of his own stirps; but this opinion is falsified by his sudden awareness of the 
boy's real identity {max . . . *■*, 200). The contrast here is between „eM 
"form an opinion", and sensh "perceive on the basis of inspection Blaesu 

sees the boy and knows that he is in fact dellMS / tr ™ m T T2tL\ social 
armssi . . . lolaaa Blaesi (200-201). There is gradatio. ^.^j^^ 
standing of Glaucias is restated: he is both the dehaae and the son CW^ 
a "much loved" friend. That is his past. For the future he is ^^^ 
of consolation to Blaesus (solacta), just as he had, when living, been a consolation 
to Melior for the loss of Blaesus. Glaucias assumes the same role _ in *e Under 
world as he had had on earth, with Blaesus taking the position once held by Me n 
He is now to be a token or pledge (pignus) between the twc .men separa ed 
only by Lethe- The doubling of sense at this point forms a »^ZT^ 
But we return to Aeneid VI. Aeneas sees Marcellus as egregvm frrrna ««* 
nem et fulgentihus armis, I sed frons laeta parumet d ™«° } U ™™™^ o{ 
862). In' SUvae II. 1 it is Glaucias' forma that is jfim , pnjjed^j £^££ in 
brilliant reflection in Virgil's fulgentihus armis finds a transmuted p 

^ , qq, o /"'rouse to hostile action"), 3 ("provoke 

" Van Dam (1984) 168; cf. OLD s.v. lacesso 993 2 ( rouse to 

[feelings]"), 4 ("harms*") and (d) (importune 5 <W [™ h J ^ drawing out wool 
- See OLD s.v. traho 1958-1959, 1, 3; the app — ^ d ^ ■„ insistence . 

(e.g., Ovid, Metam. XIV. 265) gives an idea of the action in 

81 OLD s.v. traho 1958-1959, 9 and (b). rt,W"know someone in a 

82 See OLD s.v. credo 455-456, 5, 6; sentw 1736-Wi/, i, W 
stated . . . capacity"). . d extensionally, as offspring, 
For pignus as a (legal or quasi-legal) pledge or token .* , ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ be 
see OLD s.v. pignus 1377, 1, 3, 6. Glauaas w*m like is ^ ^ ^ furthermore , 
in the same way, a son to Blaesus (cf. van Dam 11W*J ; ^ dead 
a pledge of the love that exists eternally between the two men, 



13 
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Statius' allusion to Glaucias' eyes: sidereique orbes radiataque lumina caelo (42), 
where lumina recalls Aeneid VI, 862. Marcellus has a frons laeta parum; Statius 
mentions Glaucias' frons at 43 in a eulogy of his beautiful hair. 84 The phrase 
deiecto lumina voltu used of Marcellus might be taken as suggestive of modesty 
and purity as much as grief; 85 this idea is expanded by Statius into his laudation of 
Glaucias 5 modestia praecox / et pudor et tenero probitas maturior aevo (39-40). 
Even laeta parum finds a kind of equivalent in the conceit mixtae risu lacrimae 
in Statius (44). 

The word lumina occurs again at 146, when the moment of Glaucias' death 
is described: et iam frigentia lumina torpent, i iam complexa manus crinem 
tenet infera Iuno (146-147). The eyes, once so bright, have dulled, grown cold. 
The motif of cutting a lock of hair at death is adapted from Aeneid IV. 698- 
699, 86 and the words infera Iuno are reminiscent of Iunoni infernae at Aeneid 
VI. 138. But this whole line might well be seen as a substitute for Aeneas' com- 
ment on Marcellus at 867: sed nox atra caput tristi circumvolat umbra. This 
alludes to Marcellus' future, untimely death, whereas in Statius the moment of 
death itself has arrived (to which Glaucias had been foredoomed since birth: 120- 
121). Virgil's mors atra is replaced by the specific infera Iuno, circumvolat by the 
decisive complexa . . . tenet, caput by crinem. Death, still a grim shadow over 
the doomed Marcellus, has become a reality for Glaucias. Finally, there is Aeneas' 
remark of Marcellus: qui strepitus circa comitum! quantum instar in ipso! (865). 
This finds much-altered parallels in Statius, first when he speaks of Glaucias as 
outstripping his coevals in height (108-109) and then in the phrase turba comes, 
of the boy's various attendants, at 135. These points of contact are all agglu- 
tinative and the process of dissolution and restoration has in some instances 
almost hidden the connexions, save to the alert. 

More ideas find their roots in Anchises' reply to Aeneas (868ff.). The general 
theme of waste, of loss through the decrees oifatum is the basic point of contact. 
But when Anchises remarks: nimium vobis Romana propago I visapotens, superi, 
propria haec si dona fuissent (870-871), the Statian response is double-edged. 
The whole notion of propago is subverted in his section on the warring claims of 
blood as against adoption: non omnia sanguis I proximus aut serie generis demissa 
propago I alligat (84-86). The concept in dona is transferred from the area of a 
Roman greatness into that of a private domesticity when Statius tells of Glaucias' 
amazing achievements at school (113ff.), which were worthy of divine and human 
approbation. 

Anchises continues by glancing forward to the occasion of Marcellus' 
funeral: 



84 The appearance of the epithet ingenui (44) in Statius' careful description of Glaucias' hair 
is worth noting: even if Glaucias was not by birth an ingenuus, at least his crines flowed 
"in freedom" — a minor conceit. 

85 For examples, see OLD s.v. adiao 505, 5 (b) (e.g., Ovid, Am. II. 4.11; Ep. H.35; 
Statius, Theb. 11.232). 

86 See van Dam (1984) 141 on this ritual motif. 
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quantos ille virum magnam Mavortis ad urbem 
Campus aget gemitus; vel quae, Tiberine, videbis 
funera, quern tumulum praeterlabere recentem. (872-874) 

Statius brings Glaucias' funeral rites into associative relation with these 
words At 19-20 he refers to nigra solemnia pompae I spectatumque Urbi scelus 
et puerile feretrum and at 69-70 asks: Quid mirum, tanto si te pius altor honorat I 
funere? The universality of grief at Rome and the route of the procession (over 
the Tiber) emerge at 175—178: 

plebs cuncta nefas et praevia flerunt 
agmina, Flaminio quae limite Molvius agger 
transvehit, immeritus flammis dum tristibus infans 
traditur . . . 
The word gemitum occurs immediately afterwards (177), linking up with 
its other occurrences at 12, 23 and 153. The phrase tumulum . . . recentem may 
well have suggested the conceit adhuc vivente favilla in 2; the tomb becomes the 
ashes themselves and recens is intensified to adhuc vivens. 
Anchises laments the tragedy of Marcellus at 875-877: 

necpuer Baca quisquam de gente Latinos 
in tantum se toilet avos, nee Romula quondam 
ullo se tantum tellus iactabit alumno. 
The keyword here for our purpose is alumno, for alumnus appears >m the first 
line of Statius' epicedion. Glaucias has no distinguished ancestry and no share 
in a "Trojan" patrimony; he is not in a real sense an alumnus of the .land o 
Romulus" but only before death of Melior (by an act of choice or propn onal 
caprice) and after it of Blaesus. Yet Glaucias can be ^ ^ZK^ ^ 
Romulus and Melior to Romulus' nurse Acca, who took die ^ of lha, his 
real mother, an example of petas ^curn^V 100 ) lh ^^ ^ 
spes is reduced by Statius to a matter ol Glaucias aeveiup 
escence, cut short by time; only his memory survives: 

o ubi venturae spes non longinqua tuventae 
atque genis optatus honos iurataque multurn 
barba libit cuncta in cineres gravis mtuht ^a 
hostilisque dies: nobis meminisse rehctum. {* »J 

Mem lm sse may be a reminder of Aeneid 1.203 with relief ^gjj^* 
Death is final, unlike other human woes; all that is left of the dead 
living is the pleasureless vacuum of remembrance. ... orowess - the 

. The attribution of pittas ^ft.^^)^^ pi- in 
'Roman virtues - to Marcellus by Anchises (878 *W?>* . . dor and 
Statius' catalogue of Glaucias' qualities. But he ^^3^ 
probuas (39-40) - suited to ^s lowly station in life - n P £ ^ 

is evidenced by a skill at wrestling (110-1 1 ij 8 h f an d 

think that he had been born from an Amyclaean mother (the 
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false parentage is again raised by a mythological comparison). The Marcellan/ 
Roman virtues, mental and physical, are reshaped and reformulated as befits one 
who was in origin a slave. 

The concluding lines of Anchises' speech also merit elucidation. In 882-883 
he apostrophises Marcellus: heu y miserande puer y si qua fata aspera rumpas y I 
in Marcellus eris. The vocative phrase finds an analogue in Statius' invocation 
of Glaucias at 37: o merito dilecte puer. Virgil's aspera fata are presented in 
personified forms at 120—121 (scilicet infausta Lachesis cunabula dextra / attigit) 
and at 137-138 (subitas inimica levavit I Parca manus). Statius refrains, however, 
from making any prediction as to Glaucias 5 destiny had he not fallen victim to 
the unkindness of fate: for clearly the matter was enigmatic. 

What follows in Aeneid VI compels us to return to the confrontation of 
Blaesus and Glaucias. Anchises ends his speech as follows: 

manibus date Mia plenis; 
purpureos spargam flores, animamque nepotis 
his saltern accumulem donis y et fungar inani 
munere. (883-886) 

We have already noted that Blaesus recognises the boy after mistaking him 
for a nepos; the scene continues: 

tollit humo magnaque ligat cervice diuque 

ipse manu gaudens vehit et quae munera mollis 

Elysiiy steriles ramos mutasque volucres 

porgit et obtunso pallentes germine flores. 

nee prohibet meminisse tui y sed pectora blandus 

miscet et alternum pueri partitur amorem. (202—207) 

If Blaesus has previously been associatively linked both with the elder 
Marcellus and with Anchises, his gesture here in raising Glaucias "from the 
ground" brings him into a correlation with Aeneas when the hero abandons 
Troy with Anchises on his back. Van Dam has pointed out a verbally similar 
description of this famous incident at Silvae III. 3. 188. 87 The origin of both 
passages is to be discovered in Aeneid 11.707-708. 

The situation is, however, rather more complex than commentators have 
allowed. Appreciation of it has not been helped by an apparent inability to under- 
stand what is described. 88 Three stages are recounted. First, Blaesus lifts Glaucias 
(tollit humo), then he "binds him closely to his great neck" (magna ligat cervice). 
This has nothing to do with his carrying Glaucias on his back, despite the verbal 
analogy with Aeneas and Anchises. Ligare suggests "binding" the boy round 
his neck (like, say, a necklace or noose); 89 that is, when the boy has been lifted, 

87 The words there used are magna patrem cervice vehenti; van Dam (1984) 170. 

88 Cf. van Dam (1984) 170-171 for a discussion of the misinterpretations, but his own 
explanation is not perhaps a great deal more pellucid, owing to his failure to detect the 
condensed, composite nature of the words. 

89 See OLD s.v. Ugo 1030, 1, 2 (b) ("clasp in arms", only here and at Theb. XII. 670). 
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he entwines his arms round Blaesus' neck affectionately, just as he had once 
embraced Melior (66). Why magna applied to cervice} How can Blaesus lift a 
sturdy boy of nearly twelve in a fashion more usual for a child of three or tour? 
The answer is that distinctions in social status in the Underworld are reflected in 
the relative size of its inhabitants. Freeborn, noble Blaesus has that great height 
traditionally associated with gods and heroes (like Aeneas) whereas Glaucias is 
built on a fittingly smaller scale (Blaesus had always seemed arduus to him: 1V1). 
The third and final stage is signalised by din. Presumably after placing the boy 
back on his own feet, Blaesus gives him a long guided tour of the Elysian fields, 
leading him by the hand (ipse manu gaudens vehit). 90 And here the image moves 
from that of Aeneas and Anchises to that of Aeneas when he leads Ascanius by 
the hand, as described at Aeneid II. 732-734: dextrae se parvus lulus/ impUcmt 
seqmturquepatrem non passibus aequis (implicuit finds its responsion in Ugat and 
sequitur is echoed by Statius in 198). . , 

The problems that have been raised in relation to these lines arise from 
Statius' desire, among other things, to combine in one context both the image o 
Aeneas with Anchises on his back and of Aeneas with Ascanius holding Jus 
hand: for of course, in the 'Aeneid', the two actions are simultaneous and form 
a composite. It is not possible to separate out the strands ,n Statius; th< .Virgil an 
background is to be felt as a trace, conjuring up but not exactly reproducing 
one of the most emotional scenes in the e Aeneid . wrvr A* at 

The gifts given by Blaesus to Glaucias are i^^^^ 
883-886.A/JL (203) looks back to Virgilian donis (885 and ™"" e J™^ 
flares occurs in both passages. Van Dam has remarked that "Statuisis «g™£ 
amo ng poets in pain P ting |l ys ium as rather an "^J^J^Z* 
"this is the more strange since A) a representation of it as joyful wou 8 
comfort, B) he is not consistent . . ^^^^^^"^^S^ 
Elysium, in which the difference between upper and ^/ffX^ Death 
such conceited words as steriles, mutas, obtunso and paUentes. ^ 

reigns, everything is deathly: infertile, silent, ^J*"™^^ features 
world is like the world above save that it paradoxically lack an ft 

that signalise life and growth. Such an idea woud ony beM-8 as a 

if we are to suppose that Statius, or any of his readers, to ^ ^ ^ 

serious or truthful depiction of some existing ! Underworia, Qrds; the 

literary elaboration of wholly literary themes. The essence is f _ 

thought is nothing in itself. The pale, soundless character of th > **» ^ 

world, as revealed in Blaesus' gifts to Glaucias, are an ou_^ wt £ ^ 

saltern and the phrase munere inani at Aeneid VI. 883 O0D - 

90 The suggestion of H. S. Versnel (quoted with ^^T^J^'SLa', H* 0ov 
that "now Glaucias is, as it were, again a very small en ^ ^ Hermes carrying 
instance) the statue of Hermes carrying Dionysos in uiyp . fetche a. 

a small effigy of Dionysus in his hand) is unnecessary as wen 

91 Van Dam (1984) 171. 

179 ANRWII32.5 
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not only "vain" or "useless" but "empty" or even "dead". Blaesus' gifts are, in 
short, mama, but Statius fills out the implications in detail. 92 

Although the Underworld hat its grim aspect, this does not preclude some 
measure of happiness and love. Blaesus is gaudens (203) because he now has a 
son He has become a substitute for his still-living friend Melior, whom the 
dead do not forget {meminisse in 206 echoes 55). There now exists what might 
be called a threefold communion - Melior, Blaesus, Glaucias - that transcends 
death. 93 

This meeting in the Underworld might have served to end the epicedion. 
But is does not. Other themes are added. The elliptical sentence hie finis rapto 
(208) precedes an elegantly expressed but conceptually wholly derivative dis- 
quisition on the theme 'all things must die', in which, with schematic or 'speedy' 
conciseness, 9 * the various causes of death are catalogued (208-218). Ibimus 
omnes ibimus- Aeacus never lacks work (218-219). At least Glaucias has passed 
now beyond the clutches of fate; it is for us, still living, to be in suspense about 
our future doom (221-226). 

c a ThC tr ! teness of these notions needs no documentation. But if we hope to 
hnd originality or profundity of thought - as opposed to the intellectual pleasure 
or the text qua text - we shall be disappointed. Traditional ideas are endowed 
with a semblance of life in so far as they are recapitulated in new and unusual 
ways. 1 heir truth or falsity is bounded by and restricted to the domain of which 
nnn7 e Pa "' Indeed ' much <>f Poetry - and ethical moralising in prose - 
ounds, at a conceptual level, banal when reduced to paraphrase. This passage 
is no exception to the rule. 

nr*rif 1$ l n a T 3 . 7 Hard t0 reconcile th ese arguments with the passage that 
con?l f u m 7 WriterS before him - Statius » traversing a variety of 

trZ 5 2 r"' u^ CXaCt C ° herence " in the ««se of a single persuasive 
moorl Tl? M b T tHe SUCCessive blocks of material is perhaps un- 
manned ' 7 lbeCn sanctione " in the past, and so were subject to a 
mannerist restatement within its own terms and by its own strategies. 



" rl^?J^ mamS 86 °" 861 ' 7 ( " dead ")> 10 ("unsubstantial"), 11 ("illusory"), 13 

3 Gkucias M to ( think ^T™^ f ™™™ °" 206 ~ 207: " The climax: Blaesus aIloWS 
(e^aTl three 1 / " "^ he even embraces h ™ (sed) and, most importantly 

amort " n fou J'^ \ ^ ***% d») on the words alt rum pueri partitar 

hannonLs ° e " Zrt bv a! * "> " Itt^*"* °< the ^ ™^ ^ 

in accordance with i, , I f ^ ThoU 8 h « is hardl y an " eternal trian S le " 

of k^^^Tf^ T 8C °u f thC Phrase ' the three humans make "P a tnnity 

94 The 's^eedt- fom^ ? , / ^ having been shifted > but n <* eradicated, by death. 

un P ol^Jrt s lt ,n 2 i 5 is condemned °y VAN Dam (»M> 177 as " a ver y 

year (w nt er "ummerT ? IT^ * COnceit of the three ha ^ a ^ous seasons of the 

L mUS 3S zs ttattlr* panicu,ars (cold ' heat ' rain) with 

On this, see Vessey (1985). h 



<<s 
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Only at the last do we find something rather unexpected, though it too is 
founded on two loci communes: 96 

nil flecteris istis? 
sed flectere libens. Ades hue emissus ab atro 
limine, cui soli cuncta impetrare facultas, 
Glaucia! (insontes animas nee portitor arcet, 
nee durae comes ille ferae). Tu pectora mulce, 
tu prohibe manare genas noctesque beatas 
dulcibus alloquiis et vivis vultibus imple 
et periisse nega, desolatamque sororem, 
qui potes, et miseros perge insinuare parentes. (226-234) 

Van Dam and others have reminded us that we have here the topoi (1) that 
the dead do not wish the living to grieve and (2) that the appearance of the dead 
in dreams consoles the living. 97 But, as always, there are subtle touches that 
expand the horizons. . ,. 

Ades hue in 227 recalls Virgil, Eclogue 2.45, where Corydon is pleading 
with Alexis. The phrase too has sacral associations, and the whole pasage has the 
general form of a prayer, confirmed by the clause qui potes m 234 9 « Glaucias 
is in this way given a quasi-divine status, which is also attributed by Corydon 
to the most famous deliciae domini of Roman literature. Is Glaucias an Alexis, 
a god, both or neither? Once again the associations coalesce, gleam tor a while 
and then fade. For we cannot overlook the fact that the reference to the dark 
threshold" in 227-228 is derived from Aeneid VI.897-898 (shortly after the 
Marcellus episode), 99 or pass by the riddling parenthesis at 229-230 which 
revives again the trappings, awesome save to the innocent, of the "^J^njJ 
Underworld. We should appreciate too the studied pathos ot 231 L*. 
All these elements (and much more) are melded at the conclusion of a poem in 
which the ludic and conceited play of the text is truly sans cloture. 

» For the vocative Glaucia with following hiatus, see HAkanson (1969) 52-53; van Dam 
(1984) 184. For the phrase durae comes ille ferae (210), see Hakanson 54-55 and van 
Dam 185; both advocate the emendation of Housman (ant.c.pated, according to van 
Dam, by Scal.ger) ille serae. For attempts to exp am ferae see Vollmer ( 898 336 
Slater (1968) 85n. But the phrase in itself ("nor he who „ ™P^*J%T% 
beast") is not objectionable - it is the answer to the 'nddle (or conce, ) that e ludes u- 
That is no reason to resort to serae, which is (pace HAkanson quue.mplaus.blejTheb^d 
X. 632 is no parallel to the use of comes required by Housman's conjecture). The problem 
may be irresoluble. 
97 Van Dam (1984) 182-183. ■-, LL*A* ^Ffdfii 

0* Van Dam (1984) 183. For relative clauses of this type as a hymnic formula, see Fedeli 

(1982) 19-20. 

« E SSJEtt ^e? to K, the epithets ^as, «*. and jJJJJ 
will now be MeUor's nights (as opposed to his days: cf 62ff ) ~ that w1 '! ^tu/est 
filled with the "delightful chatter" of Glaucias; m dreams he wdl see the boy s features 

they were in life. 
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VIII. Matters of Taste 

233-234 may, however, be surprising to a modern reader. Statius chose to 
end the epicedion with what amounts to a plea for Glaucias' surviving sister 
and parents. Were they now receiving more favour from Melior? 101 Or is it 
hinted that they were likely now to be forgotten and neglected by their master? 
It is hard to be sure. Whatever may lie behind this final prayer, it is not intended 
to reflect adversely on Melior. But sometimes, even in mannerist domains, the 
marks of a more sinister world and its ideology make themselves felt. 

The poem gives us an exalted account of Melior's relationship with Glaucias, 
between altor/dominus and alumnus/ deliciae. Melior's agony is in(de)scribed in a 
text where verbal dexterity and Wit are directed towards extremes of sentiment 
and pathos. And yet, in the same book, Statius saw fit to include three further 
epicedia (4. 5 and 6), which do little to help those who find it hard to shed their 
realist inhibitions. II. 4 records, with lamentation, the death of Melior's parrot, 
btatius, in the preface, likens it to an epigram, and, as Newmyer remarks, "its 
tone is light, at times even humorous". ™ All the same we are forcibly struck 
by its similarity in many particulars to the epicedion for Glaucias. Surely Melior 
thought more of his alumnus than of his psittacus} If his grief was as devastating 
as 11. 1 - naively read - would force us to credit, would it not be offensive to 
nave, within the confines of the same collection, a cry of grief for his deceased 
parrot, whose avian virtues have a grotesque likeness to those of the human 
glaucias and who is lamented in almost identical fashion?' 03 Perhaps, to us: but 
both were, after all, chattels. It is easy to misunderstand the nature of Statius' 
mannerism. In this environment, a slave-boy and a parrot may be equally the 
subject ol in(de)scnptions of grief and consolation, without ethical contradiction: 
tor al is unreal. If we are to see the 'Silvae' as they are, we must learn to con- 
arifice a tCXtU ^ WhicH CVen death is subordinated to the demands of 

tt a WC u aSS ° ver , the ' tr agicall historic of the leo mansuetus (II. 5). But in 
11.6 another puer delicatus is mourned. The poem is less to our taste. 104 The 
sexual basis of the relationship between Flavius Ursus and the young Philetus lies 
nearer the surface.** In general, Philetus receives a treatment similar to that 

2 ^T^r Dam {1984) i86: for n ° «* ° bvi ° us ~ 

3 motif! E i! M a n E L (1979) V' Sta ! iU f USCS the same basic techniques and many of the same 

Zt iLr vT^W d ^ tHat f ° r Prisdlla ' Wife ° f Flav ' us Ab " (V1) ' 
and deta 1 Th.A ' r T" abmnHS < V " 5 >' thou S h th «e are differences in emphasis 
out the tnllrT- 8nef ' death 3nd coos °^ion, «ne might say, remains the same, 
104 For decern 2 '""iT" ~ ^^ n0t the climate ~ ™ay change. 

myer (19^) £ lZ SWn ' SCe HARDIE < 1983 ) 103-110. Its structure is analysed by New- 

charm L,/ Se " su ° usl y developed laudatto of the pubescent Philetus' physical 
charms. Stauus remarks that h» manliness was such that he had avoided castration (39- 
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accorded to Glaucias (and rh. parrot); but Ac endmg makes a po, .no du«t y 
included in II. 1. Phileuas is expendable: for he may well have a succor 
no way inferior, who will assuage IW P'f™ "'^'"Vhjncfe 7"" a „J 
nouon - Statins' patrons traded in hnman hves for rherr own henef.nBoy and 
"ro s, hkc villa/and objeu Je l„ze, were baubles ,n a grided worldjle . vac 

eem ro mirror the *^™**£'£E dW XX Melicr and 

f gurations are functions of the btatian text, icupic miraculous 

Glaucias may have lived in Rome ; but'Mehor' and G^^^^ST 
parrot, dwell solely in textual domains, eternised by words and wor 



IX. The Health of a Prefect 



The subjects of the 'Silvae' are often ^f^^^tSS. 
jostle and jar with gods and i^^.^^^^^L poems, 
Through mythology (it is argued) Statius embell ^ s and st ^ 
or brings the ephemeral into contact with eternal P^ ms - was the 

A man most highly favoured by the ^ t ^^ W jS)scription of 
Urban Prefect, C. Rutilius Gallicus.- ^f^™* ™Zll health and 
joy, and its Riffaterrian matrix be specked a s ^ p ^.^ 

public weal, inseparaby bound ^; J ^£ H ^, h. h* did: 
recovery from a grave illness By the time tne F ^ summoned 

and, for that reason, he could not, as Statius wri tes ,r it p 
as a witness of the poem's ^t^^^^sJ. felt ^orth 
rawon d'etre was no longer relevant, it may De su 
preserving in itself: a proof of his versatility. 

40) - a practice supposedly ?f^^Z^^^^^ ^ 
ment alone is enough to reveal the charact " °* ^ S (196 5 ); S zelest (1972); Verstraete 
«* For Statius' use of mythology, see, esp. ^ v ^ inclusion of myt hological 

(1983). We should, however, diStl ^ u ! sh ( ^ 3 ^ Jq ancik shows, a structuring role 
exempla (in similes and the like) which often has a ^ as paft of 

in the poems; (b) his use of beings ? from myth te*^^ JJ so f h) and ( c ) 
the poetic decor (e.g., in dismissal formulae as P ^ discussion of other mstances, 
fully-fledged and individualised aetiologies, as ^ g3) h is in (c) tha t Statius' 

cf. Vessey (1972) 183-184, (1981) 49-52, V^^- ' of Ovid in the 'Meta- 
'originality' has often been discovered (* ou S h fmd such mate „al to their liking; 

morphoses' was clearly influential). No V al ' ^tt t o be invested with full mythological 
Bright (1980) 17 remarks that "no topic is toe > siigh ^ ^ _^ ^ <<the gods h 

paraphernalia . . .," though he goes on to «** "J^ psed in the world of the gods", 
not moved into the mortal ream, but mom B ^ • rtance attaching to any 
which he sees as an "inevitable effect of the exagg r ^ domams of the 

subject the poet treats". It might however be true y ^^ m0 

•Silvae' have populations indifferently divine and -human ^ ^ .^^ ^ 

™ The poem is analysed by Hardie (1983) 187 18V, 



rhetorico-generic angles. 
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This restoration to health, though not perhaps a wholly trivial event in the 
actual world (for power is never trivial), reveals Statius' ability to develop an 
unusual, even small-scale, theme into an ornate and magnificent edifice. Accord- 
ing to Newmyer (whose analysis is perhaps over-subtle), it is one of the most 
carefully constructed of the c Silvae'; Cairns too has traced a structural sym- 
metry. 108 

Poems on this topic are uncommon in any age. There is always the risk 
that, as in this instance, the amelioration will prove temporary. Inevitably, the 
spirit of rejoicing has a hollow ring, if we read the poem realistically - after all, 
an epicedion would by now have been more in order. 

But the frame of jubilation encloses rich coatings of laudation; in that 
respect, indeed, the canvas is overloaded. The salvation of Gallicus proves the 
existence of the gods: Statius 5 estis, io, superi (1) is an answer to Propertius' sunt 
aliquid manes (IV. 7.1). The Fates are not inexorable, and Justice returns to 
earth (1-3). 109 All of which, Statius avers, proves that Domitian is loved by 
heaven, in that he has not been deprived of "so great a servant" (5-6). For, at a 
secondary level, the poem eulogises the emperor as well as Gallicus, in that praise 
of the Urban Prefect, as Domitian's loyal minister, reflects on his master too. 110 

Panegyric permeates the whole, and throughout Gallicus is presented as a 
Ta u figure; thls P oIitica1 ' aspect has been investigated by Hardie. 111 We 
find that, in the first section, Gallicus' justice and clemency are singled out; the 
passage ends with an allusion to the Secular Games organised by Domitian in 88 
and to the contemporaneous renewal of the Altar of Vulcan in the Campus 
Mamus. 112 The cardinal virtutes of an Urban Prefect are thus briefly defined, 
his wide powers displayed (6-18). 

Only after this does the poem formally commence with a dismissal formula 
of a type favoured by Statius. ^ The inspiration of Phoebus, Pallas with the 
ten Muses, Mercury and Bacchus is rejected in favour - a little surprisingly - 
of that of Gallicus himself, who is accorded a quasi-divine role: ipse veni viresque 
novas animumque mimstra, / qui caneris (22-23). 114 The reason why Gallicus 
can replace the traditional deities of poetry is that he is pre-eminently skilled 
not only in the art of forensic rhetoric but also in the composition of verse (23- 
30). Statius puts himself in a secondary position in comparison with his patron 
in lines which begin with sacral phraseology and go on to draw an audacious 



2 Newmyer (1979) 93-97; Cairns (1972) 154. 

no r f " h time " honoured motif > see Hardie (1983) 196. 

. Hardie (1983) 195-196. There is misunderstanding in Newmyer (1979) 94n. (Domi- 

- H A n R LTm%^r, Y 8 E 9. aSSem ' mend ° ned on,y at 4 " 5: cf - 55 and 95 - %) 

112 See Hardie (1983) 195. 

m ? n p hiS formula ' See Vessey < 1973a ) 2 with n. 4. 

s hEDELi (1982) 24 remarks "the imperative veni ... is frequent in the style of prayers 

ekoJ 1° 1S V ey "I 63 "'? 8 " in your own Person", in epiphany. For the relative- 

clause as a prayer formula, cf. Fedeli (1982) 19-20. 
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parallel between the offerings ntade to Ceres, Bacchus, Diana and Mars and 
what is due to this sublime orator: 115 

quare age, si Cereri sua dona merumque Lyaeo 
reddimus et dives praedae tamen accipit omm 
exuvias Diana tholo captivaque tela 
Bellipotens: nee tu, quando tiki, GalLce, mains 
eloquium, fandique opibus sublimit abundas 
sperne coli tenuiore lyra. vaga cingitur astns 
luna,etinOceanumrivicecidereminores. (31 3/) 

The tenor is self-deprecatory, and itfa< .now ;g ed ^^f^^^t 
eanism (maius, 34; tenuiore, 36) is adapted to a ^w se^ung. The e P.^ 

mechanism of the dismissal, ^^^^^^^C the manner of 
to herald an obeisance towards Galhcus' (purported) genius. r3ut 

W Tpi tn turns to the alarm and anxiety filing in Rom^durm, 
the Prefect's illness (45). After a 'speedy ellipsis (hoc illud, 43), 
on the nature of a ruler loved by his subjects: 

tristes invitum audire catenas, 
parcere verbenbus nee qua mbet aha potestas 
ire sed armatus multum sibi demere vires 
dignJique manus bumiles et verba precantum, 
reddere iura foro nee proturbare curules 
et ferrum mulcere toga, sic iturin alta 
pectora,sicmixtoreverentiafiditamori. (43 49) 

This is in part flattering to Domitian, ^ e "J^ r ^ S ZZd miht was not 
and unconstitutionality of earlier reigns had been overruled 

so evident; the lowly received fair P^ ^^ZTnlks half-seen.- The 
by the Prefect. By irony the antithetic figu if^slilrinalta . . . suggests 
repetition of alta (44, 49) is a ^^'Tr^meZ^ of surprise; ferrum 
the via of heroes to the stars *f ^"cTe verbenbus less happily, perhaps, 
mulcere toga is a memorable sententia 1 ^ rce ^ 

recalls Virgil's parcere subiectis (Aeneid VI. * >■ f howed the oppos.te 

But however merciful and loved Galhcus was,^ ^^ ^ (5Q _ 52) 
qualities: ipsa etiam . . • praeceps mvenUe per , ^^ ^ nine wQrds 

The suddenness of the intervention is typicalysta ^ ^ ^ b 

Juvenile neatly suggests the youthful ^^f^e who, if not old, had 
measured against the mature wisdom and restraint o 

, L c ..M982, 38 to belong to "elevated poetry", but 
™ The phrase quare age is said by ^^^^ is summ oned. The invocation has 

it is to solemn and sacred contexts, when a g£ $ee „ 74 above , with text). 

the shape quare age, si... nee m . . ■ *™££ *c Courtney (1980) 452. 
»< For Seianus as a favourite exemplum in declamations, 
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as least well passed such a rash age (52-53). 117 Gallicus was still, in his sixties, 
young and fit enough for service to Domitian, a duke opus (56): but all the same 
he fell ill. The event is described in under two lines, which for pith and point 
reveal Stauus at his best: hie fessos penitus subrepsit in artus I insidiosa quies et 
pigra oblwio vitae (56-57). Twelve words: and each one counts. 118 

The longest, central section of the poem, its core, deals with the cure of 
Gallicus. Statius utilises the aetiological method, in that it is attributed to the 
wf? lnt . erV f tlon of A P° llo > aided b y his "Epidaurian son", Aesculapius (58 ff.). 
Within this fantasy occurs - from the lips of Apollo himself - the longest and 
most thorough panegyric of Gallicus, which outlines his origins, achievements 
and successes in affairs of state and his personal talents (66-93). These serve to 
provide the justification for divine action, backed up by the prayers of the 
Lattae pater inelitus urhis (95) himself. Indeed, we might trace in the two figures 
ot Apollo, with whom Domitian was sometimes identified, and Aesculapius a 
heavenly parallel to the Emperor and his loyal minister. 

In livelier vein Apollo ends with a miniature pharmacopeia (98ff.). The 
two gods are presented m the guise of physicians, gathering rare herbs and other 
medicaments from all over the globe for their vital task (98-105), though some 
Knowledge of myth and literary-chirurgic lore is needed to unravel the learned 
locutions. So Gallicus is saved: by gods, not men, though his own more-than- 
numan power to some extent forestalled their aid (111- 112). "o It was a qu ick 
recovery like that of Telephus when treated by Achilles or Menelaus by Machaon 

7 of C f £ L r S v" iUVemltS ? 87 ' 2 (C) (" viol ^t'* - this is the only example cited, the parallel 
j( of the Greek veavucog being adduced). ' F 

^repntjs especially noteworthy: see OLD s.v. subrepo 1847, 1 (b) (of liquid oozing 
inert nlinl ^J- " U$ my have recalled Tlbullus I- 1- 71: mot subrepet iners aetas, 
fmhVTiT u '" P J gra \ GaHicus> slee P (****) was treacherous as it crept deeply into 

metanhor in I SOpor ^ m the e P ithe t " also applied - here suitably continuing a 
(Ovid Pn rvT^V- ex panses of water that are not stagnant but slow-moving 

9 that occurs on l^U*^" 10) ' ^^ ^ SU8gmS ^ blottin g" OUt ° f mem0ry 

" ^itnM?- baC t 8r ° und - see VoLL ^^ (1898) 293. He also makes the point that 
ends e ra mmaf l,n PaX . eiremenon and that this abbreviated catalogue of q>douaKCt 
TllbeTliTfl lnC ; 0mP ' ete ^ * Spedal effect: » M " >~' bnch\ St. den Satz ab 
Prddikat wl I R> a I aH$ dem dHrch dte Stellun Z tetonten 'iungam ein passendes 
osiooeses and «j, i u /? er ^ nzen > A P»Uo spricht eifrig ..." He lists similar ap- 

120 This aeain refwV, T j excitement are to the fore. Apollo must act promptly, 

in 111 is sacral in , qU / S1 - d,v,ne "»«« accorded to Gallicus. The phrase adiuvat ipse 
examples gS in om , *?• *" * " 4 ab ° Ve; for "*»<""> of divine hel P> see the 

backs up that of oAers^X/r"^™ ^ g ° ds; here the hel P of one ^ (Gal ' iCUS) 
auxilium throul nk t G ^ CW absorbs " and "forestalls" (occupat, 112) their 

Valens its K can be ST" ""^P™" ~ ^ " " w * " ' ' «*»*" ™""" ^ 

M medicines): OLDs^. So^Sf i ^Mfi? ** '^^ 
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Statins' own prayers are ^^^^2^^^^ 

wi^whrnorblack) thread; the poet F^ t *^^££^ 
restored may be a new birthday for Galhcus and ^ ^ ™IS*ZlvCedZ 
Sibyl and Nestor (123-128)."* The trappings °*/^c " noe " ^>££ 
elaborate a complex metaphor, equating though "f^^^^, 
offering. There is nothing in the incense-box (acerra) °^ a ^J^ 2 ^i 28) 
worthy to be burnt in gratitude for the boon *^^J%£ ^ alia) f 
indeed, not even if Mevania emptied its valleys and I if the ™*«° ^ / fjce 

Clitumnus gave up its "snow-white bu Is' would he make '*™»™ g^ 
(128-130). g Weglancehere towards .«* *^ T^f^^ - the 
gifts and the poet's; the paupertas ^^^^^ when measured 
words are not rich or fragrant enough, they appe » » S h 

against the real demands of the theme. In a graceful ^^^ £ the 
is finally likened - whatever its inadequacies - to a s mp e ottenng 

gods on 7 , altar of ^«^%&S2£&3£ and on a note 

cuerunt farra salino (130-131). witn on»"" 7 

of restrained tranquillity the soteria concludes. sah of 

Saltnum - an unusual, perhaps prosaic word - remind 
Wit; and of that there is no lack. In this summary - P^ uncto ^ y the funda . 
is - an endeavour has been made to capture some o ^its savo . ^ ^ 

mentally unrewarding nature of the theme and the n ^ t rial p^ ^ ^ 
poetic embellishment, cannot be wholly masked, wo se & e pideictic 

make flattery wholly palatable. But ^.^* ^Z^Zn as in itself 
writing, and, whatever our own scruples 1 1 snc > common l y taken 

degrading to the writer. The flippant and . dls fPf' t n U, reflexion in such modes 
towards the powerful and rich in our own time finds no reflexion 

of writing. 122 

/ ms 126) may however, be to Tithonus: Voixmer 
121 The allusion in Troica . . . saecula (125- Ubj may, ^ SuDHAUS on this triad of 

(1898) 294. Vollmer (295) appositely quotes tne schiUern: 'Troica' geht neben 

mythic figures „dafi alle drei ^chenach zj« 4 ^^ ^^ hher 

den Konigen auf das Geschick der Stadt, die nacn daHerhaftester Mortelstoff be- 

Bliite erstanden war; 'Ettboici pulvens e nn " en "\ n dem Aher des Konigs seines noch 
riihmte Pozzuolanerde; 'Nestoreos situs gedenkt neben 

erhaltenen Hauses in Pylos ..." , the terms G f any critique of the 

123 The situation in satire is somewhat difficult, tno & ^ ^ anonymous type- 

wealthy are different from those prevailing tod ay: tnc » ^ ^ rich> see a l so Hardie 

figures bear the brunt of the invective. ^ Forita t«« part icularly in view of the pop- 

(1983) 174-176. He notes (175-176) that it -/"gj^, notnmg „ say about the 
ularity of philosophical writings on frugality, _ nat s extravagances rec0 rded in Tacitus 
domestica parsimonia of the new men . . tacn o - on turns up in Statius' ad- 

version of Tiberius' letter on proposals to curb ~ ^ is sure l y nothing strange 
miring ecphraseis . . ." Given the circumstances of wrumg, ^ ^ ^ 

here. 1.3 92-93 and II. 4. 70 might appear to ^ exception t ^ ^ ^ afford 

writer has remarked elsewhere, in relation to the first passag 
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Even though it may not conform to our taste in this respect, Statius 5 poem 
to Gallicus may be enjoyed. Those who wish to read it in realistic terms or who 
believe that, beyond superficial references to actual events, it is about the 'histor- 
ical 5 Gallicus face disillusionment. Are we to take at face value Statius 5 claims 
about the Perfect's eloquence or his virtues as a ruler? Did Rome reverberate 
with lamentations at the news of his illness and possible demise? All this is just 
as much a part of the text, of the poem's in(de)scriptional praxis , as the inter- 
vention of Apollo and Aesculapius, which no-one 'believes'. Points of contact 
with Gallicus there may be, though Statius is skilful in glossing over some details, 
such as his real family origins, which are left open to surmise (68— 70). 123 The 
perfections of the Prefect and the glories of his career have become a function 
of textuality. 

But what of the Apollo aetion? 124 Such devices, which serve to enliven 
straightforward panegyric, are profoundly useful to a mannerist like Statius. But 
it is no derogation to say that the aetiological inventions of the c Silvae\ like 
mythology generally, are primarily decorative, the products of Wit. The modern 
desire to read into them something beyond their functional/rhetorical role in the 
praxis - such as a means of generalising the particular or of adding a universal 
significance to particular events - may contain a measure of truth, but it may 
be a truth bound within the conceptual framework internal to modern criticism. 
We tend to see the purely decorative, the conceited, as in some way demeaning to 
a poet's genius. The ancients did not necessarily share this view. No more did 
their successors in the Renaissance. 

Certainly, myths serve as exempla, as illustrations. They hypostatise levels 
of human experience, indicating common features and shared bases in a chaos of 
unstable particulars. 125 The provision of grounds and comparative criteria, the 
exploitation of a stock of ready-made analogies in a universe that combines both 
constant change and a sympatheia of its constituent parts, are proofs of an acute 
ingenium. Ars succeeded in making mythology a source of enhanced richness and 
colour, of exhibiting a doctrina to readers who were able to derive pleasure from 
unravelling its intricacies as well as in the sheer play of words and associations. 

Gallicus' cure is clearly but one instance - a making permanent - of what 
might befall any mortal. The gods, at least by a faqon d'ecrire, may take much 
of the credit. But the mythic aetiologies of the 'Silvae' are to be read as just one 
feature of a whole process of assimilation and incrustation in lexis and praxis, one 
brilliant among the many jewels of Wit that make precious the poet's labours. 

to glory in their avoidance of luxury . . ." (Vessey [1973 a] 20). For the declamatory 
locus de divitiis, see Vessey (1973a) 98 n. 2. 
3 For the underlying topos, see Vessey (1973b) 338. What Statius has to say about his 
own ancestry at V. 3. 116-120 is similarly confusing: see now Hardie (1983) 5-6: 
"Statius gives little information about his father's family. It was not, he implies, libertine; 
it was sound stock which had fallen on hard times." Cf. also Vessey (1973a) 51. For 

124 * e underl y In g topos, see Vessey (1973b) 338, with Rhet. ad Her. III. 7. 13. 
There is a brief discussion in Verstraete (1983) 201-202 

125 On this, cf. Vessey (1972) 183; (1982) 568-569 (on Silvae 1.2). 
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Statins' poem to Gallicus may not grip us by its ^^^^J^ 
adjustment to our sensibilities, it can be read and appreciated as a little master 



adjustment to our 
piece of mannerist art. 



X. Embarras de Richesse 



Gallicus was a powerful man in the state second onl to f^™ e 
Most of Statins' patrons had little to commend them to nonce beyondtte 
possession of vastwealth and proportionately endless ^ A f °d deaUrf 
the 'Silvae' seems to stand as a verbal monument to what C™ r ™ey ha tenne 
"the informal apotheosis of drvkiae at Rome," ^^fjl^onl^ 
many others. ™ Since the elder Cato Romans had as a ™™f™™\™fZuch 
IsJs, only Nero, it has been argued, seeing it as a too loi P^»£ ^ 
moralising tirades did not prevent extravagance and exce «■ ine 
vanity of the super-rich, however much Statins presents i as ; m P^ by crv. 
pursuits and a patina of philosophy, emerges, often repe 1 en ^^It what 
of the <Silvae':an abundant source of evidential ^if^ZTy 
Kingsley Amis, in 'I Want It Now', has dubbed pluto- nthrop otogy : 

Among the opulent, there was of course a P^^Xm to 
by the censorious. ™ There were too collecttoneurs. ^^ ereaion of ° n 
them all. His talents might be applied to commemo a ing * e e ^ 
equestrian statue of Domitian (1. 1) as a pretext for ^^\^ maM 
(13, II. 2) as a means of parading, in suitab y ^™"^™ J^ Vo piscus 
wealth, faultless taste and civilised habits of magnates like Manil. 
and Pollius Felix. 129 . , - t ^, Q ambits that Statius 

Two shorter poems may suffice to ^^^^rL, in deftly 
employed in extolling conspicuous expenditure among p ^ 

bowing the knee to the external and ^^^^^ conscience' 
vaunt itself in a way far from the masks ol pnilantnrupy j 3 I05ff., Statius 
so often defensively donned by plutocrats of our own era. • • ■ ^ 

even goes so far as to imply that Manilius Vopiscus, whose Tiburt 

126 Courtney (1980) 79. 

127 See Cizek (1982) 110-112. ff (whh his note ). The mania for 

128 Cf. Courtney (1980) 79 and, e.g., Juvenal 14bb ", for a sing l e parallel to the 
building has of course recurred throughout European nw y^ ^ A lderman William 
atmosphere evoked in the 'Silvae', see FoTHE * GI ^-, 7 ' his son's replacement of it 
Beckford's building of Fonthill Splendens and Z51 " ^ h the Edwardmn 
by Fonthill Abbey As Lutyens (1980) 84 has reminded u ^ / ^ ^ ^ end by 
age - again similar in its lavish pretentiousness - was virt y 

I Z . Ir ,.-_1... Ti.„Wl-' nf 1909. _. /1Q7SV Hardie 



dyd-George's 'People's Budget' of 1909. Cancik (1978); Hardie 

™ For Vopiscus, Silvae II. 3 (above, section V): see A^ 10 ^ } NlSBET (19 78), 

(1983) 176-179; for Pollius, Silvae 112, ^J^'l C ^ C 
and III.l, fore which now see Hardie (1983) la « • 
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been poetically explored, deserves still greater wealth — such as belonged to 
Croesus and Midas. Acquisitiveness had yet to find its ultima Thule. 

1.5 concerns a bath-house built by Claudius Etruscus, a man of substance 
and servile antecedents. 13 ° A poem on e the solid-gold Jacuzzi of Aristotle Onassis' 
might today, unless written as a protest, sound less than appealing. Statius would 
not have understood our reservations. 

The tone of the poem is - in accordance with decorum for such a piece - 
bantering and light. Bath-houses were places to relax and disport oneself. It 
opens with an involved dismissal formula. The poet's divinely inspired lyre 
(chely enthea) is not going to buffet Helicon gravi . . . plectro (1). Phoebus and 
Bacchus are not needed; Mercury can put his tortoise-shell aside: alios poscunt 
mea carmina coetus (1-5). For the task in hand, there must be an invocation of 
the Naiads (for baths are full of water) and of Vulcan (for the water is heated) 
(7-9). Statius can abandon his Theban epic for a time: dilecto volo lascivire 
sodali (8-9). 

Lascivire is a suitable verb; and lascivia could be seen as the matrix of the 
poem - it has what Hardie calls a "sub-erotic element" 131 but the style too has 
the playful naughtiness of Ovid. 132 The subject is festal; it is time to drink goblets 
without number (10), a Horatian touch, captured in the vocative puer, 133 and 
to strike up the cunctantem . . . chelyn (11), which we must presume to be a 
different chelys from the one renounced in 1. Cura and Labor are sent packing: 

dum nitidis canimus gemmantia saxis 
balnea dumque procax vittis hederisque, soluta 
fronde verecunda, Clio mea ludit Etrusco. (12-14) 

So it transpires that, despite the dismissal, a Muse is required after all, albeit 
in jocular and holiday mood. In a vein of Ovidian e Camp\ with a suitably erotic 
spice (17-18), nymphae are catalogued - but sound Roman nymphs, not those 
who have been guilty of nefarious acts like Salmacis, Oenone and the praedatrix 
of Hylas (21-22). 13 4 r 

All of which is excellent verbal fun, a conceited and witty lascivia, playful- 
ness as a manner. We then turn to the balneum itself, which is of the most 
luxurious type. Not only is it the work of immortal hands (Vulcan was guided 
by Venus and the Loves lit his furnaces: 31 -33), but the raw materials were the 
rarest and costliest. So too is the vocabulary of the poem. Splendour, light and 

Sn r f tmSCUS ' Cf : W f"» ( 197 5) 275-279. For the poem, cf. Holtsmark (1972/73) (his 
conclusions are implausible); Hardie (1983) 125-128 
Hardie (1983) 135. 

m r7£ Vld ' S ^T*' Cf " Q uintil ^n IV. 1. 77; X.1.93. 
<~i. Horace, Odes 1.9.15; 38.1. 

4 V a Vrm s al A S1 ° nS ' m V °^ ER < 1898 ) 297 ( the praedatrix of Hylas is called Dryope by 
out bv CA^naL? 21 !'^ The Section is an inst *nce of Statius' fondness - pointed 
acmnmJr { * ~ , tmds of m y th °l°gical exempla. He aptly ends his conceited 
thTXrk (7 n r? hs: UOn Hn 1 Ham alUs habitants in antris i ditius (301-302) - 
the adverb, found only here, suggesting "with greater opulence". 
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movement predominate, and the following lines, with virtuoso brilliance, stand 
out for their ludic and ingenious density: 

non limina cessant, 
effulgent camerae, vario fastigia vitro 
in species animosque nitent. Stupet ipse beatas 
circumplexus opes et parcius imperat ignis, 
multus ubique dies, radiisque ubi culmina totis 
perforat atque alio sol improbus uritur aestu. 
nil ibi plebeium; nusquam Temesaea notabis 
aera, sed argento felix propelhtur unda 
argentoque cadit labrisque nitentibus mstat 
delicias mirata suas et abire recusal, 
extra autem niveo qui margine caerulus amnis 
vivit et in summum fundo patet omnis ab imo, 
cui non ire lacu pigrosque exsolvere amictus 
suadeat? (41-54) 
The spirit of levity is restored at the end of this passage: who the poctjsks, 
could resist throwing off his clothes and taking a plunge annd so splend 

"1U are cited by Moz L , as in part instances ****>Z£Z£ 
in expression and choice of phrase": a judgment to which most «^« 
assent without cavil. 135 Both words and ideas are torcetul. in , y f ^ 
conceit, we are informed that the forms decoratmg the high wall ; a 
that their very thoughts are revealed (in speaes anirnos^ ^^ are 
of ignis in 43-44 as an amazed spectator is a cievei ^ 45 _ 46> to0j 

added by the rare arcumplexus and by the J^P^ Jt^ everyw here", for 
demand close reading. There are "many d ^^f^ ^h of light 
the roof is pierced by apertures through each ot w ^ icn , , itse lf outdone 
shines; the sun, despite these repeated j^^K b »J ori in (47); so 

by the manmade heat within." 7 Here there is nothing of com 6^^ ^ 

there is no bronze, but silver on every side (argento . . ■ « . resente d 

49-50 the pool, by the use of an amatory ^}»*^m I pool but - a 
as a Narcissus: but it is not a boy in love with | "« re ^ ^^ ^^ ar£ 
dexterous conceit - the pool amazed at itsei , ^ ■ ith snow - 

succeeded by colours: an artificial stream flows like something g 



135 
136 



137 



Mozley (1928) xiii. b) . the verb is used of objects only 

For circumplexus, see OLD s.v. arcumplecto bli, i gf» , as a spe ctator but as 

here and at Suetonius, Tib. 6.2. The fire .s P eIsomi f.^ ara J m peravit, i.e., "g-ves 
a nuser "embracing" his wealth, an analogy connnued mja nusj 
his supplies more frugally", "introduces a more econ0 ™ ca ' * that have been "bored 
Perforat has a specific and concrete reference to the j»P he ba l neH m: see OLD 

through" or "pierce" the ceiling to allow the sun s light access 



s.v. perforo 1339. 
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white banks (of marble); its transparency is captured in a few words contrasting 
height with depth (51-52). 

The writing here is a fine example of Statius' conceited style. No word is 
really otiose and the underlying ideas are striking. In contrast with what precedes 
it (34-41) the lines are free (save for Temesaea in 47) from learned allusions. It 
ends with a brief mythological coda: here would Venus, Narcissus and Diana/ 
Hecate find a better venue, respectively, for coming to birth, self-contemplation 
and bathing (53-56). 

Here both the aesthetic and intellectual awareness of readers is satisfied. 
Despite the elements of humour demanded by decorum, the poem remains a 
laudatio of the bath-house and, therefore, of its fortunate owner. We are, 
despite the frivolities, to take the balneum seriously, in so far as it is a token 
of Etruscus' good taste and opulence: and this becomes the poem's concluding 
point. After a c gorgotic' formula {quid nunc . . . referam . . . ? , 57) as part of a 
three-line summary on the bath-house as playground and its under-floor heating 
system, 138 we are told: 

nee si Baianis veniat novus hospes ab oris, 

talia despiciet - fas sit componere magnis 

parva - Neronea nee qui modo lotus in unda, 

hie iterum sudare neget. macte, oro, nitenti 

ingenio curaque puerl tecum ista senescant 

et tua iam melius discat fortuna renasci! (60-65) 

Even a guest from Baiae (Beverly Hills might serve as a modern equivalent) 
would not look down on Etruscus 5 balneum; indeed, it would tempt someone 
who bathed in Nero's water to "sweat here for a second time". A tag from Virgil's 
Eclogue 1.23 (where Tityrus contrasts Rome with his market-town) underscores 
the fact that the only distinction between Neronian and Etruscan facilities is one 
of size. 139 And all of this is owed to the nitens ingenium and cum of Claudius 
Etruscus the Younger, who deserves long life and the renewed blessings of 
Fortune. The magnificent balneum is (textually) emblematic of the splendid 
genius and diligence of its owner; it is, therefore, only right that it should remain 
as a monument to him throughout his life. Eulogy here is limited in extent and 
scope; but the last three lines show that even lascivia is not inimical to laus 
and may indeed serve as a decorous way of inflating it. And as Etruscus is zpuer 
(64) a wantonness of style is suitable on all counts. 

In IV. 6 we find another instance of the enthusiasms of the rich. As P. G. 
Wodehouse reminds us in his portraits of Tom Travers and Sir Watkyn Bassett, 
an amateur connoisseur will stop at nothing to add to his collection, about which 
be can expatiate sans cesse and which he loves to hear admired. Novius Vindex 

18 The occurrence of hypocausta shows Statins' readiness to use a vox propria or technicality 

139 re I reqmred; lt ° CCUrs nowhere else «> Poetry. 
Cf. Vollmer (1898) 301. 
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in Statius is of this type, though there is no edge of satire In this poem Statius 
singles out a statuette of Hercules as a treasure m Vindex s store of art-works. 
g It has an unusual rmse-en-scene, recalling Horace - The ; poet portrays 
himself freed from the cares of writing, taking an evening stroll ,n the S pt ju ha 
when bemgnus Vindex carries him off to dine (1-4). His mind ™^™h*L 
beyond satiety, to its inmost depths (4-5). For food was not f*^*^ 
despises the foolish refinements of gastronomy (5-7) - that ^*™™ 
- and the meeting was devoted to higher things. But Statius doe not me rely 
state that the repast was simple (Vindex' table was casta: 32). Typically he informs 
us what exotic fare was not served, with learned obscurity (5 rllj. 

The winter's night was spent in verus amor, "talk prised from themijtaoi 
Helicon" and merrylanter (12-13): here Statius has Catu Uus *£-£*£ 
was no need for sleep; they saw dawn rise (14-26). There is ecstatic 
Statius' summary: 

o bona nox iunctaque utinam Tirynthialuna! 

nox et Erythraeis Tbetidis signanda lapilhs 

et memoranda diu gemumque habitura perennem! (17 19J 

Surrounded by his vast collection, Vindex revealed the knowkdge and dis- 
crimination of an expert, especially in problems of authenti ity (20 29)^ 
is the love of his leisure, which summons him away from the cavern 

Aonia" (30-31). „„ f u„ statuette of Hercules, attributed 

But pride of place on this evening went to the statuette or " ^ ^ ^ 

to Lysippus (with more faith than reason, it may be assmn J isode 

upon the dinner table, and we realise that the entire <- a ™' ., . f be 
is designed to illustrate the setting in which the ^«^ t ^evening 
exhibited. The proper function of Lysippus' work is to p eside at such * 

of enlightened discourse and scholarly lore between _ f ^™£ am y bience 
dined with Vindex in real life, but if he did ^Jf^^^ is bound 
of the meal in Silvae IV. 6 is wholly literary and fact" o«. W*£ * con . 
within a stylised domain, of which the L^K?? ^Sori^ but also that of the 
trolling not only each particular of its own inscription, 
supporting cast, divine and human. c nrm «\»ted in the question: how 

The central paradox of the piece might be fo™^ £ ^ & an ima ge? 
can a hero-god of gigantic proportions be contame : use ^ ^ , ong 

^pby^^rf^^.H«^XfSte^ ^ stery ° f the 

patronymic Amphitryoniades in 3 5. ine 

A Tancik-Lindemaier (1971). 

140 See Friedlander (1912) 62-63. On the P oein ' ct ^ \ XI X IV. Trimalchio perhaps 

141 Cf. Courtney (1980) 197, with Juvenal I ; 135it ; , _ i , > ^ ^^ {or itsei f suc h 
hardly needs to be mentioned in connexion with a ^ ^^ generations on 
frequent disapprobation. English readers will recaU m 

eating 'foreign muck', particularly when smothered in sa • ^ ^ 1Q1) L 

'« Martkl too lauds the statuette (IX. 43, 44). As Br.gh notes 0^, ^ ^ ^ the 
ippus' work was frequently copied in the ancient^ _ ^ ^ _ col i ec tors. 

original was sold at many times and in many places 
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craftsmanship is epitomised in 37-39: dens tile, deus! seseque videndum I in- 
dulsity Lysippe y tibi parvusque videri i sentirique ingens. The statue is small but 
in it we can feel the true stature of Hercules through Lysippus' genius and 
divinely-granted insight. 

Statius dwells on the purely visual impact of the work (though of necessity 
in words). He imagines a response that would intellectually contrast the dimen- 
sions of the statuette (which are precisely stated) with the exploits — violent and 
superhuman - of its subject (38 ff.). What makes this work of art so remarkable 
is its deceptive quality; there are, in a small compass, magna . . . mendacia 
formae (43). It is a 'heroic 5 illusion; the mind's eye is thoroughly beguiled and 
misled. 

Skill and practised cunning were needed to form something that was at one 
and the same time a decoration for the table and — by deceit of the observer's 
eye - a vast colossus (43-45). No surprise is it that the skill of Lysippus is said 
to exceed that of divine artificers (47-49). 143 

The formal ecphrasis, if that is defined as a description of the statue in 
itself, is limited to a short passage, with inserted reference to more peaceable 
incidents in the life of Hercules. 144 For Statius has - surely rightly - seen that 
such a description cannot of its nature be prolonged. For, since Homer, ecphrasis 
may most properly be envisaged as an explication in words of what is implicit in 
solely visual presentations, the endowment of a voice to the characters portrayed 
or the recounting of the myth illustrated. It gives the information which a seen 
image might give of itself if transformed into a written or 'speaking 5 communica- 
tion. But in this poem there is little opportunity for expanding on what Hercules 
might be doing or saying, for the representation is wholly stylised. In two and 
a half lines only most of the salient features are given (55-57). 

More prominence is given to the statue's putative genealogy of ownership, 
which, through the famous names it contains, sheds lustre on its present pos- 
sessor. This section begins with some abruptness and a pithy sentence: digna 
open fortuna sacro (59). The story runs that it had belonged to Alexander the 
Great (59ff.), Hannibal (75ff.) and Sulla (85-87). The figure was accordingly 
felix dominorum stemmate (88). It is, in other words, an aristocrat among statues 
(imagines, paradoxically, being a Roman symbol of nobility). Statius takes the 
opportunity to provide unfavourable accounts of the Macedonian and Punic 
leaders: both being seen as the exact opposites of the beneficent Stoic Hercules, 

143 Bright (1980) 41 comments: "the contrast between nature and appearance emphasizes the 
unreliability of the senses and allows the viewer to reconstruct in his imagination the true 
nature of Hercules, as well as playing on the contrast between the vigorous and powerful 
appearance and the fragile scale of the figure." One doubts if so philosophical a point is 
really made, nor is the use of the mind's eye required. The text itself, as far as a reader 
is concerned, is the statuette and provides all the predicates required for a complete 
definition of it. For important comments on the concept of inner visualisation, see Rorty 
(1980) esp. at 45-46 and on the non-ostensive character of poetic in(de)scription, Vessey 
(1985) 27-28. 

144 Cf. Szelest (1966) 47; the comments of Newmyer (1979) 112-113 are rather unhelpful; 
the description is not to be seen as "perfunctory" but as poetically sufficient. 
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and, therefore, quite unworthy to own Lysippus' work. As in many stemmata, 
there are famous names, but those who bore them committed infamous acts. 
Sulla alone escapes censure, presumably because he was at least a Roman. 145 
Statius' hostile view of Alexander and Hannibal, though carefully written, is 
dependent on received, moralistic traditions about them; 146 but their renown 
alone is apparently sufficient not to undermine the ancestral felicitas of a statuette, 
which could hardly be aware of their vices. 

Not so, however, Vindex. Statius is able, with respect to him, to turn his 
denunciations to good effect; now, at last, Lysippus' masterpiece has descended 
to an owner, who, though no monarch, is morally fitted to possess it and 
Hercules need feel no shame, if gods care at all about the ways of men: 

nunc quoque, si mores humanaque pectora curae 
nosse dels; non aula quidem, Tirynthie, nee te 
regius ambit bonos, sed casta ignaraque culpae 
mens domini, cui prisca fides coeptaeque perenne 
foedus amicitiae. (89-93) 

Statius envisages this paragon composing a hymn to Hercules, in which 
he would recount the exploits and triumphs of the hero-god, who has now found 
laeta quies in his home (69-105). 147 Alexander, Hannibal and the saevi . . . vox 
horrida Syllae could not have offered Hercules such a tribute (107-109); as- 
suredly, Statius concludes, Novius Vindex would have been the owner preferred 
by the artificer of the statuette himself: certe tu y muneris auctor, / non alus malles 
oculis, Lysippe, probari (108-109). , 

In this poem Statius dwells more on the history of the artefact and on the 
mores and talents of Vindex than on its intrinsic qualities. The account ol its 
supposed owners redeploys a rhetorico-philosophical brand of historiography tor 
the purpose of exalting Vindex. The broad approach is clear enough. Vindex 
lives a frugal life because his mind is on higher things: poetry and art. me 
theme is personalised in Horatian vein to give the illusion of intimacy between 
Statius and his patron. It is a privilege to share in Novius' learning and to have 
an opportunity of contemplating the little Hercules upon his table. It would be 



145 



146 



147 



Sulla appears in declamations as an exemplnm crudeluatts(ci. Statius saevi 07). Seneca 
Contr. IX. 2. 19 and was the theme for suasoriae (cf. Courtney , 1980 88 ad J uvenal 
1. 16), but there appears not to have existed about him the same feed and common trad. 
tions as there were about Alexander and Hannibal. /1Q71V c Hannibal 

See, for Alexander, Hoffmann (1907); Stroux (1933); Fears Of 4 ^ ™g' 
Kissei (1978) 103-115; in declamations, Bonner (1949) 79 and, on Juvenal X^ 147J 67 
Courtney (1980) 452 (Juvenal, significantly, links the declamatory approach to Hann.bal 
with that to Alexander, 168-170). . , f v : i ent and 

In other words, the statuette of a being, whose exploits * w "^ ° f J^^rf, 
extreme kind but who became an allegory of the peacemaker, ^n**** *££ 
the hands of violent and extreme men into those of the pUo-M^ ^ the 
Bright's suggestion ([1980] 69) that there is a reflex.on in °™ in fj™, s greatest 
Emperor as embodying not only the virtues of Hercules but also those of h.story grea 



warriors' * seems superfluous 
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hard to decide - and pointless to make the effort - whether the poem is about 
the statuette or about Vindex; the ecphrastic and eulogistic elements of the piece 
are reciprocal. Newmyer has written that "Statius uses the eKqpQaoig as the 
vehicle for the extended praise of his friends": which is trivially true. 148 It is, 
however, more accurate to say that the poem is 'about' everything inscribed in 
the nexus of lexis and praxis within the text, constantly inseminating and dis- 
seminating itself: nothing more nor less. 

Wealth is, then, to Statius an honorable estate. 149 It is doubtless still more 
estimable if supplemented by a cultured and tranquil way of life, but even in 
itself it is a guarantee of approval. Men eager to provide costly evidence of 
their status by way of building and collecting are given in the 'Silvae' the added 
frisson of knowing that their prodigality has been immortalised by a clever poet 
and annalist of luxus. Far from being, as Pavlovskis has argued, wide-eyed 
and optimistic in the wake of technological progress, 150 of nature tamed by 
human inventiveness, Statius on the face simply records what miracles - and as 
miracles they are habitually presented - might be achieved by the rich to glorify 
themselves, to establish monuments to their own felicity - desires, indeed, by 
which many cities besides Rome were changed by their principes from brick to 
marble. As it happens only the 'Silvae 5 have saved them and their works from 
the oblivion of Ozymandias. As some have seen it, the tragedy of Statius is 
that so fine a talent should have been expended on such unrewarding labours. 
In fact, that talent enabled him to transcend the limitations and his readers must 
do so too. Bath-houses, statuettes and rich men have passed away; only the 
words remain. 



XL A World of his Own 

Statius' poems to the Emperor mirror faithfully an ideology developed, 
self-protectively, by Domitian. Old views that the Domitiangedkhte are nothing 
but despicable flattery are inadequate; but the recent notion that Statius was 
disenchanted has nothing to commend it. The poet's conformism is unsurprising. 
He had no place in the hierarchy of power, no chance of public office: but 
something to lose by failing to adhere to official policies. Modern notions of 
political 'commitment 3 are in no sense applicable to the conditions of Flavian 
Rome. 

The 'Silvae 5 give us valuable, if poeticised, clues as to Domitian's exalted 
vision or his office. But we may ask whether the poems written for or about the 

148 Newmyer (1979) 40 

149 Cf. n. 122 above. 

,0 Pavlovskis (1973) 1-21; for some criticism, Oberg (1978). Similar views to those of 
1 avlovskis are expressed by Bright (1980) 43-49; Gogney (1982) 613-614. Such ideas 
ot progress were in any case not new to the Romans, as has been demonstrated by 
Novara (1982). 
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emperor have any qualities that can recommend them to us on other grounds. 
The writer has recently sought to show the way in which, in Silvae IV. 2, the 
Statian manner is made conformable to, and even aggrandises, the acquiescence, 
if not worship, entailed by an innovative imperial dogmatism (Vessey [1983 J). 
It is worth surveying another poem from a related standpoint, while avoiding, 
as far as possible, an analysis of its supposed links with the minutiae of Domman s 

programme. . . , 

Silvae IV. 1 is a forty-seven line panegyric in honour of Domman s seven- 
teenth consulship in A.D. 95. It must accordingly be one of the last of Statius 
poems to have survived: or to have been composed. His artistry has not dedined. 
Though the occasion might be thought one of the most jejune, even for a skilled 
craftsman, Statius succeeded in producing a work that does not tall short ol his 

exacting standards. ft , , u r 

The greater part of it (17-43) is occupied by a speech from the mouth ol 
the god Janus, but the exordium (1-10) reaches a high level of force and 
splendour: 

Laeta bis octonis accedit purpura fastis 
Caesaris insignemque aperit Germanicus annum 
atque oritur cum sole novo, cum grandibus asms 
clarius ipse nitens et primo maior Eoo. 
exsultent leges Latiae, gaudete curules, 
et septemgemino iactantior aethera pulset 
Roma iugo, plusque ante alias Evandrius arces 
collis ovet: subiere novi Palatia fasces, 
et requiem bissextus honos precibusque receptis 
curia Caesareum gaudet vicisse pudorem. 

The lines coruscate with light and joy. For a new and &^][™J™?*£ 
for Rome. It rises brighter than the sun, the constellations and the morning .star 
(3-4) In 6-7 the words become shorter successively by one syllable from 
leptJmgeJnolo pulset (itself pulsingly echoed by Roma l ugo). By sound and 
rhythm both boast and jubilation are evoked. It is the solemn rebirth of « 
long departed. The epithet Evandnus (7) glances back to the primeval ong.n 
of Rome, as canonical^ recreated in Aeneid VIII, the city of which Domman is 
now the rightful and constitutional ruler. rUpr-We 

New Year is a time of merriment; some levity ™ l ™^ e >^™Z's 
permissible. In 9-10 Statius turns the customary - and ^ "- u nwil mgness 
of emperors to accept further office into a verbal conceit. The Senate s persuasion 
of a reluctant Domman to assume the consulship again is through the je o 
amatory vocabulary, likened to the success of an (elegiac) lover who rejoices 
when his mistress surrenders her chastity in response to his pleadmg. Indeed 
Janus utilises the same metaphor at 34-35: flectere tamen preabusque senatus I 



151 



For pudor, see OLD s. v. 1514, 2 (b); with W ncere, e.g. Ovid, Amores III. 10.29: m *»s 
amore pudor. Lover's preces are an erotic commonplace. 
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promittes hunc saepe diem. 152 This ludic analogy provides a pivot for the poem: 
amor. A ruler should love, and be loved by, his subjects. And so the Senate is 
"in love with" Domitian; he was in the end not unresponsive. Their reward — 
the lover's bliss - was his falling victim to their seductive prayers by becoming 
consul. If we find the idea strange, we fail to understand the contorted nature 
of Wit. 

Janus is introduced with the dignified designation immensi reparator maximus 
aevi (11), but his biform appearance is exploited amusingly. He "lifts up his 
faces" (vultus, plural) and gives thanks from two thresholds at once (utroque 
a limine) (12). Lest we should miss the point, he has hands front and back to 
raise, and speaks with two voices: lev at ecce supinas I hinc at que inde manus 
geminaque haec voce prof atur (15-16). These touches have an Ovidian flavour 
and deftness. 

However lightly he is introduced, Janus' speech commences with a solemnity 
that befits his theme: 

salve, magne parens mundi, qui saecula mecum 
instaurare paras, talem te cernere semper 
mense meo tua Roma cupit; sic tempora nasci y 
sic annos intrare decet. (17—20) 

The god of time recognises in Domitian his colleague as inaugurator of 
saeeula; the pater patriae has now been promoted to magnus parens mundi - 
an instance of the quasi-mystical language Statius sometimes applies to the em- 
peror. 153 Domitian's robe was - one might almost say naturally - woven by 
Minerva herself (22). The world receives a supernaturally increased warmth and 
light, as the whole population rejoices in the imperial virtues: 154 

aspicis ut templis alius nitor, altior aris 

ignis et ipsa meae tepeant tibi sidera brumaef 

moribus atque tuis gaudent turmaeque tribusque 

purpureique patres, lucemque a consule duck 

omnis honos. quid tale, precor, prior annus habebat? (23-27) 

Much of the residue of Janus' speech is concerned with numbers and with 
time, as befits his provincia in the calendar. Antiquity is scanned; but no parallel 
is found to the number of consulships that Domitian has now held (28-30). 
Even Augustus was consul only thirteen times, and once not because of merit; 
Domitian, while still young has exceeded his predecessors: 



Promittes . . . diem is a conceited inversion of the erotic idiom noctem promittere: see 
ICHON (J 902 ) 6 - Oddly enough Juvenal at VII. 84 uses the same phrase of Statius' attitude 
to his audience (cf. Courtney [1980] 360 ad loc), but the tone is probably disapproving 
(Iandoi [1969]). Juvenal's choice of the noun dulcedo (85) with reference to Statius' 
poetry is, nonetheless, by no means inapt. 

153 See Vessey (1983) 209-210. 

154 On moribus (25), see Vollmer (1898) 444. 
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ter Latio deciesque tulit labentibus annis 
Augustus fasces, sed coepit sero mereri: 
tu iuvenis praegressus avos. (31-33) 

But more consulships await him - far more (35-37), for, with Janus, 
Domitian is establishing "another age" (37), in which the whole world will be 
brought beneath his rule (39-43). - Janus, again in keeping with his area or 
responsibility, ends by expressing the hope that eventually all twelve months, not 
only two, will bear names to honour the victorious emperor: 

nondum omnis honorem 
annus habet, cupiuntque decern tua nomina menses (42-43). 15 

Janus withdraws behind the closed doors of his temple; the other gods signify 
their assent to his words. The heavenly Jupiter himself promises Domitian - his 
earthly counterpart, with whom Rome is so much in love - prolonged youtft 
and his own eternal life: 

longamque tibi, dux magne, iuventam ^ 

annuit atque suos promisit Iuppiter annos (46 47). 

Panegyric in Greece and Rome had never shunned hyperbole, and to that 
extent Statins follows precedent and decorum. Such exorbitant praise may seem 
alien to us and we have to make an effort to accustom ourselves to its excesses 
In this poem, however, Statius has enlivened his theme with many ^stylistic 
graces. Dry-as-dust propaganda is avoided; his device of the »P^««^; 
enables old formalities to be endowed with a new font. Codes are transgresss^d 
as the sublime is irradiated by touches of humour. Throughout Ac poem w 
feel an intimacy existing between ruler and ruled whu: h (whatever Ae prevailmg 
situation) is the highest kind of praise. Both gods and men love Domit a and 
love him passionately; the tuvems who is parens mundt, *^J^g££ 

Few emperors deceived more elegant tributes than Domitian _ from Statius^ 
But what connexion, if any, is there between the Domman histo ^ and he 
'Domitian' of the 'Silvae'? That is another matter Statius was sensmve to he 
emperor's official policies and mirrored them.- In the ^ J?^fjj* e 
lastof the Flavian dynasty dwells in a supernal and unchanging ; worid pr-du^ 
as Lord and God, over the confined but boundless empire of h,s own textuality. 

- For Domitian's 'new age', cf. Haroie (1983) ^5-1971 Vhss- 0^) 220. 39-42 are 
a variant of the 'Alexander surpassed' tapos, on which see Treves (1953), <*. I 

idea of a world-ruler) Scorr (1936) 101. -jo-M*- «ee Vollmer (1898) 45 

*« September and October had already been renamed hononf.cally. see Vollmer ( 

- For Domitian as earthly Jupiter, see Vessel dWg.SS^ £-£ ^ ^ 

eternal youth as a divine gift to ^^.^S^Tl*** (1983) 211, 
•» For an opposing view, see Ahl (1984) 204 207 but g _ ^ ^ 

217. As a parallel, it may be remarked that, in the case otu , P < subversive ' and 

and reflecting the climate of, the '60s -d early -h« the poet^ ^^ ^ 

politically antagonistic to Augustus are now being wiaeiy 
e.g., Williams (1976) 52-99; Evans (1983) 1-20; McKeown (1984). 
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XII. End and Beginning 



This paper began with the problem of the e Silvae\ It remains. No solution 
has been offered, for there is none. Some regions have been tentatively explored. 
Some strategies of reading have been exemplified. 

Some only: for the Statian text is legion, and each reader must be of the 
legionaries. Roland Barthes once divided texts into two categories: the lisible 
and the scriptible. 159 The former are merely 'read 3 ; the latter demand that the 
reader participate in the act of writing, and from them arises the true 'pleasure 
of the text 5 . Statius is clearly scriptible. We must be prepared to write the Statian 
text for ourselves, though there will be no end to the process of inscription. But 
unless we take pen in hand to trace out, with the finest and sharpest of nibs, 
what must be always already untraceable, the problem itself will elude us: and 
the joy that accrues from failing to solve it. To conclude is to delude; the game 
goes on. 



159 Barthes (1974) 4-6; (1977) 118. 



